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MATTHEW SAGEAN AND HIS 
ADVENTURES. 


An article on Fictitious Voyages in 
America alluded to this worthy. Since 
then an extract from his Relation has ap- 
peared in French, and we here translate it. 

Sagean was an illiterate man, but his 
, account of what he had seen imposed on 
the French government, and a long nar- 
rative was taken down from his lips at 
Brest, in April, 1701. He was taken to 
Rochefort and again interrogated, and the 
affair verified as far as possible by Be- 
gon, intendant of the navy, who, forbid- 
den by the court to make the whole 
public, sent the Extract to Mr. de Ville. 
Such is the story given with the manu- 
script Extract by a discalced Augustin- 


ian, Friar Leonard of St. Catharine of 


Sienna, who is said to have made a col- 
lection of documents on America, and 
with whom and his collection we should 
be glad of further acquaintance. 

Father Leonard says he sailed from 
France in June, 1701, but this is evi- 
dently wrong, La Harpe announcing his 
arrival in Louisiana May 30, 1701. 
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EXTRACT OF THE RELATION OF THE 
VENTURES AND VOYAGES OF 
SAGEAN. 


The said Sagean is the son of John 
Sagean, in the Regiment of Carignan 
Salieres, and Mary Carraute ; the father, 
a native of Bordeaux; and mother, of 
Rochelle: both Roman Catholics. They 
were married on the island of Montreal, 
about sixty leagues south-west of Que- 
bec. Said Sagean was born in the vil- 
lage of Lachine; he is thirty-eight or 
forty years of age;* can read a little, 
but not write. 

About twenty years agof he set out 
from Montreal in a bark canoe to follow 
the late Monsieur de la Sale in his dis- 
coveries. After some excursions of the 
Sieur de la Sale, he halted with his party. 
in the country of the Illinois, an Indian 
nation on the banks of the Mississippi, 
which the Spaniards call El Rio de la 
Magdalena, where he built Fort St. 
Louis, on an island near the mainland, 
with which it communicates by a bridge, 
which is drawn into the fort.¢ This fort . 
was built by the aid of the Indians, and 
the Sieur de la Salle, leaving the com- 
mand to the Sieur de wee returned to 


* No registers of Lachine and Montreal are 
accessible, or perhaps in existence, to test the dates 
of marriage ae birth. 

-+ La Salle started from Fort Frontenac in No- 
vember, 1678 (Hennepin, Description de la Louisiane, 

20. ) 

- ¢t Hennepin would have told Mr. Begon that La 
Salle’s fort was Fort Crevecceur ; that it was built on 
a hill, which the river reached during the inundations 
aud not on anisland. (Ib., p. 67.) 
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Canada with nineteen men and the Re- 
collect Father Francis, he left the rest of 


his people, to the number of 100 men, 
among whom was said Sagean.* 

Some time after said Sagean took a 
fancy to go on an exploration, and hav- 
ing obtained leave of said Sieur de Tonty, 
he took with him eleven other French- 
men and two Mahegan Indians (also 
called Loups); they took three bark 
canoes to ascend the said river Missis- 
sippi, on which, having made about 150 
leagues,t they came to a fall which 
obliged them to make a portage of about 
six Teagues, after which they embarked 
on the same river, which they ascended 
for forty leaguest without meeting any 
nation, and having stopped about a 
month and a half to hunt and try some 
new discoveries, they found a river four- 
teen leagues off which Tan south south- 
west,§ which made them think it emptied 
in the South Sea, its course being en- 
tirely different from those that go and 
discharge in the North Sea. They re- 
solved to navigate it, and accordingly 
made the portage of that road, during 
which they met many lions, leopards 
and tigers, which did them no harm.|| 
They entered said river with their canoe, 
and after making about 150 leagues on 
it, they found the Acaaniba, a great 
nation, occupying at least 200 leagues of 
country, where they have several towns 
defended by earthworks, and many vil- 
lages with houses built of wood and 
bark. They have a king who calls him- 
self a descendant of Montezuma, and who 





* There was no Father Francis in the party, nor 
did any missionary go with La Salle. There were 
but three, and all remained with Tonty. 

} The only fall is the St. Anthony’s Falls, which 
Hennepin makes 205 leagues from the Illinois. 

t Forty leagues would bring them to about Crow 
Wing River. ; 

§ It is needless to say that there could be no river 
there, and the French ‘government should have 
known it. 

|| The bison found here by later travelers have evi- 
dently eaten up Sagean’s lions, leopards and tigers. 


is generally dressed in human skins, 
which are common in that country—the 
people are also dressed in them.* They 
are polished in their manners; they are 
idolaters, and have idols of frightful 
shape and enormous size, which are in 
the king’s palace ; there are two, among 
others, one of which is the figure of 
a man armed with lances, arrows and 
quivers, holding one foot on the ground 
and the other in the air, with his hand 
on the figure of a horse, as if wishing to 
mount him. They say that this human 
statue is the representation of one of 
their kings, who was une of the greatest 
conquerors of that country; and this 
statue holds in its mouth, and as it were 
between its teeth, a precious stone of 
square furm, and as large as a goose’s 
egg, which shines and lights up at night 
like a fire: he believes it to be a car- 
buncle. The other of these idols is the 
statue of a woman, who he believes was 
an empress or queen, mounted in a 
saddle on a figure of a horse or unicorn, 
having one horn in the centre of the 
forehead more than a fathom long, and 
around this horse or unicorn there are 
figures of four large dogs, and that of 
another unicorn, with also that of a man, 
who holds said unicorn chained. All the 
figures are of fine gold and massive, but 
very badly made and misshapen. They 
have no pedestal; they are placed on a 
kind of platform, which is also of gold, 
thirty feet square, for each of said statues, 
between which is a path leading to the 
King’s apartment by a magnificent ves- 
tibule more than a hundred feet long, 
where there are lattices of caracoly. 
Here the King’s guard is kept, consist- 
ing generally of two hundred men. At 
the four corners of this vestibule are 
four small open cabinets, with lattices of 
caracoly, where the King’s music is kept, 


* The natives of the parts hitherto explored are 
content to dress in their own skins, without robbing 
other people of that primitive covering. 
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which is very poor compared to that of 
Europe. All the people of this State 
come once amonth to render the same 
worship to these idols, having none a 
home. 

The King’s palace is of very great ex- 
tent, and his private apartment is twenty- 
eight to thirty feet square, and three sto- 
ries high, the walls, eighteen feet high, 
are of massive gold, in squares, laid one 
on another, and, like very large bricks, 
fastened together with clamps and bars 
of the same material; the floor of this 


apartment is also of very large massive | 


gold bricks, made square.* The rest of 
this magnificent apartment is of beams 
covered with wood. The King: dwells 
here alone, and no one enters except his 
wives, whom he changes every night, and 
the one who has the honor of sleeping 


with him prepares his food in her apart- | 


ment, brings it into his, and eats with 
him, without their having any to wait 
on them. 


He promised (permitted) the French | 


alonesto enter the interior .of his room, 
and was pleased to see them. These 
people carry on a great trade in gold. 
Sagean cannot say positively with what 
nation, unless it is the Japanese, as he 


believes, for they carry it very far in| 


caravans, and he has often heard them 


say, in their way of counting, that there | 
was six moons’ journey from their coun- | 
try to that nation.+ He saw one of these | 
caravans set out while he was among! 
them, composed of more than 3,000 | 


oxen, all loaded with gold on their 
backs.t This caravan was escorted by 


auditors. 

t This overland route to Japan has been unfortu- 
nately lost, as well as Sagean’s Acaaniba River. This 
and La Hontan’s Long River seems to have done what 
these worthies forgot to do—alter their courses. 


t It is a great oversight in the Secretary of the | 


Treasury not to secure one of these caravans. Three 
thousand ox loads, say two million pounds of gold, at 
present rates, $560,000,000, would be some help to 
the Treasury at this time. 


a like number of horsemen, armed with 
lances and arrows, with a kind of dirk. 
They make their trade at the point of 
the lance, and the nation they deal with 
gives them in exchange iron, steel, and 
edged arms. 

They have no writing like ours. The 
said Sagean says that they gave each of 
the leaders of the caravan a piece of bark 
dressed like paper, on which is set.down 
the quantity of gold confided to him, for 
which he gives an account on their re- 
turn, in the same manner that they en- 
grave their extraordinary events and 
epochs on stones and metals.* The 
King of the Anniba is called, Hagaaren, 
which means in their language Great 
King. He is at war with no nation, 
yet he has nearly one hundred thou- 
sand men, cavalry and infantry, on 
foot; but three fourths of the cavalry 
are around the city where he resides. 
His troops have straight gold trumpets, 
which they blow very badly,} anda kind 
of drums, or, rather, cymbals, also of gold, 
and like great gold kettles, covered with 
deer skin, on which they beat with sticks, 
an these cymbals are carried by oxen, 
on which a man mounts to beat them. 
Their tents are made of leather or ox 
skins, dressed like chamois, which they 
cover with bark of trees, flexible as 
cloth, to keep off the rain. 

He does not know whether they ob- 
serve any military discipline—he only 
knows that one day in the week they 
practice shooting at a target with their 
arrows. The King presides at this exer- 
cise, and rewards those who hit the mark 


= |either with some office or one of his 
i The phrase “ You are a brick” may have ori- 
ginated here, and been applied to Sagean by his | plexion, and their faces seem hideous, 


(and much narrower than natural, be- 


wives. These men are of dark com- 


cause, when children, their mothers 


nn 


* The Grave Creek Stone and the Ohio Hebrew 
Stones are probably the work of some Acaaniba or 
Sagean. 


t A man who could blow his trumpet so well was 


| certainly a judge. 
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compress the head tightly, on both | even forbidden to refuse them anything, 


sides, between flat pieces of wood.* 

The women are as handsome and white 
as in Europe, and are modest. Their de- 
formity, shared by the men, is the extra- 
ordinary size of the ears, which is a mark | 
of beauty among them, and to enlarge 
and lengthen them they pierce the ears 
and load them with gold and bones of 
animals; they also wear their nails very 
long, and itis not only one of their points 
of beauty, but also a mark of distinction, 
and the higher a person is in dignity, the 
longer the nails are, and so on to the 
King, who in this surpasses all others. 
They also let the hair grow on the face, 
stomach, and chest, and the most hairy 
are esteemed the most handsome.}+ Poly- 
gamy prevails among them, and every 
man takes as many wives as he wishes. 

They do not trouble them as to the 
conduct of the young men and women, 
a they are not engaged in child- 

ood by their father and mother by a 
promise for the future, which is quite 
common; but for girls thus promised, 
and married women, it is a matter of life 
and death, as well as for their paramours, 
if they go astray to the knowledge of 
their husband or betrothed. 

These people like enjoyment, are great 
dancers, great eaters, and have no rule or 
order in their meals, but are sober in 
drinking. They make wine from palms, 
and other kinds of drink from roots and 
herbs. They are great smokers, and their 
tobacco is good and very common, grow- 
ing without cultivation. 

They received the French very well, 
and they were the first Europeans that 
they had seen; during the five months 
that they remained among them, they 
were always feasted, so that they lacked 
nothing useful or agreeable. Girls were 


* This custom was common. The Choctaws from 
it were known to the French as the Tétes Plates, a 
name given still later to the Selish. 

t This is contrary to all Indian ideas, hair on any 
part of the body being a disgrace, 


under pain of death, and six were stabbed 
on the complaint of one named Francis, 
when drunk with palm wine, that they 
had refused him. The country is fruit- 
ful in Europe.* 

The King made every effort to retain 
them in his service. He even wished to 
give said Sagean one of his daughters, 
aged fourteen, in marriage, and on his 
departure told him that he would keep 
her for him, having made him promise 
to return; and as each Frenchman had 
a gun and ammunition, fearing that the 
King or others of the nation might take 
a fancy to one, they made a great. mys- 
tery of them, saying that they were 
familiar spirits, who killed all who ap- 
proached, except themselves, just as they 
kiJled birds and beasts at the command 
of the French. To make it more mys- 
terious, they took care never to load be- 
fore them, and they were leftin wondrous 
amazement at the sight of the effect of 
said arms, and so great was their fear of 
them that they durst not approach, and 
showed no desire to do so. 

This country is very temperate, being 
neither too warm nor too cold, and the 
natives live to extreme old age. During 
the stay of the French in that country 
they saw no one sick or die, except with 
decrepitude and old age. 

The country abounds in all sorts of 
fruit, both European and Indian; ap- 
ples, pears, peaches, figs, almonds, wal- 
nuts, chestnuts, mulberries, hazelnuts, 
gooseberries, strawberries, raspberries, 
melons of all kinds, courges, giraumons, 
potatoes, oranges, citrons, sweet and sour, 
very large olives, bananas, grapes, much 
larger and better thanin Europe. They 
have also Indian corn, and wild rice as 
ood and whiteas rice. They make bread 
of both, cultivating only the maize. Ver- 
dure reigns the whole year, and fruit is 
found all the year, and the woods and 


* Not intelligible in the French. 
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plains are the most beautiful that can be | accordingly loaded themselves with it, 
seen, and where affording the. best pas- | and each took sixty bars, about a palm 
turage, are full of all. kinds of beasts and | long, and weighing four pounds. The 
birds, particularly wild oxen, larger than | two Indians who were with them would 
those in Europe. They tame them, and | not take any, and wondered to see our 
use them to carry burdens and for cara- | Frenchmen burden themselves with it. 


vans. ‘There is an animal called pitiou,* | 
in fact, smaller than ordinary cattle; it | 
is large and round, with short legs, and ; 
cloven hoof like an ox. It has no horns, 
and long pendant ears; the tail is like a | 
sheep's, covered, not with hair, but with | 
a very fine black wool, curly like a| 
negro’s hair. The women spin it very | 
neatly, and make it into pagnes and | 
blankets. Its flesh is delicious, and re- | 
sembles mutton. The rivers are very | 
well stocked with fish, and the woods | 
full of India fowl, wild pigeons, turtle- 
doves, partridge, common and painted | 
hens, ducks, swans, all of extraordinary | 
size, which they take in a kind of nets. 
There are also many parrots, strangely 
formed animals, and monkeys. 

These nations live in wonderful con- 
cord and harmony, although they have 
no form of justice but what they make 
for themselves. Yet there is a kind of | 
pillory where the luckless maltraitteurs 
are exposed, 

The capital of the Acaanibas, where 
the King resides, is about six leagues 
from the river, which is called Milly, in 
the language of the country ; it signifies 
gold river, or river from the north-west. 

The French obtained the King’s leave | 
to depart only on the promise, which he 
exacted of them by the heavens, which 
is their ordinary oath, that they would 
return at the end of thirty-six months | 
and bring coral, wampum, beads, and 


} 


They told them that it was to ‘make 
kettles, which they believed, the kettles 
of the Acaaniba, as well as all their 
dishes and cooking utensils, being of 
that precious metal. 

The said Sagean says that he did not 
see the mines which gave this prodigious 
quantity of gold, but he says that they 
could not be far from the town, as two 
of his comrades, with one of that nation, 
took only three days to go and return; 
that his comrades, who died subse- 


' quently, told him that this gold was 


in crevices of several mountains and 
hills; that in the inundations, which 
are frequent in those parts, the waters 
separate the gold and carry it down, and 
when the dry season comes great heaps 


‘are found in the former bed of the rivers, 


which remain dry four months of the 

year, and here the people gather it. 
Sagean assures, on his life, that if they 

will send him to the Mississippi, no mat- 


| ter at what point on the river, he will 


easily find the road, and conduct any one 
to the Acaanibas, with canoes which he 
will build himself, provided there are 
tools, and men with arms and ammuni- 
tion to hunt, and that they will be well 
received by these people on giving them 
presents of the things already mentioned, 


| being what they most esteem. The King, 


having taken leave of them, gave them 
also more than two hundred horsemen, 
more to honor than to pro tect them, 


others from Canada, trifles exchanged | there being no risk among a people who 
with that nation for gold, which they | loved themtoadoration. The horsemen, 
have so abundantly, and esteem so | besides a quantity of all kinds of provi- 
lightly, that the King gave them | sions, carried their gold even to their 
liberty to take what they pleased ; they | canoes, which followed, coasting the 
'shore of the river, for five days, after 
which they bade them farewell with 
| frightful howls. 





* The Illinois called the bison pisikiou, which gave 
Sagean his foundation here. 
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And the sequel of this relation con- 
tains the extraordinary adventures of 
said Sagean, and the massacre of almost 
all who accompanied him on the river St. 
Lawrence, near its mouth, where they 
were taken by an English pirate, his im- 
prisonment, and of some of his comrades 
who remained, and of the last voyages 


in which he found himself engaged, to | 


the West and East Indies, and to China, 
and his return to Brest, where necessity 
drove him to enlist asa marine. He has 
here given this relation, having been 
unwilling to disclose his secret either to 
the Dutch or English, among whom he 
was employed during the long stay he 
was obliged to make with them. This 
is confirmed by his replies to the inter- 
rogatories made by Monsieur Dechou- 
reux. 

_He adds that on this river of the 
Acaaniba, which they call Milly, which 
means River, he saw much gold dust 
on the banks, and gives positive assur- 
ance of the fact.” 

Here endeth the extract, being all 
that the French Government allowed to 
go forth. What has become of the ori- 
ginal appears not. But, from the wcn- 
derful sights witnessed by Sagean be- 
yond the Mississippi, we regret deeply 
that we have not the details of his re- 
turn, and of all that befell him between 
the Rocky Mountains and the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, where he fell into the 
hands of English fillibusters. 

Bernard de la Harpe, in his journal 
(p. 34) gives some light on the further 
history of our worthy : 

“On the 30th of May, 1701, the ship 
Enflammée (King’s frigate of twenty- 
six guns) arrived at the island, under 


the command of M. de la Ronde; he 
brought as a passenger Matthew Sagan, 
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a Canadian voyageur, who had given pre- 
tended memoirs to M. de Pontchartrain, 
in which he pretended to have explored 
the Missouri country and discovered very 
abundant gold mines on that river; he 
declared that the Indians of those parts 
used it. The Minister, yielding credence 
to these stories, granted him relief, and 
sent him to Mr. Savol, whom he ordered 
to build twenty-four periaguas, and to 
map them with one hundred Canadians, 
to take Sagan to Missouri. Several per- 
sons who are acquainted with him, and 
know that he has not explored the Mis- 
sissippi, assured Messrs. De Savol and 
Bienville of his impostures ; this expedi- 
tion was not pressed, but they proceeded 
to make the periaguas according to the 
Count de Pontchartrain’s orders.” 


The Savol here referred to was M. de 
Sauvolle, one of the famous Le Moyne 
family of Canada, and brother of Iber- 
ville and Bienville. We have, fortu- 


nately, some of his writings, and these 


throw a little more light on Sagean. In 
a letter to Pontchartrain (Aug. 4, 1701), 
he says : 


“As to Mathieu Sagan, whom you 
order me to keep in this fort, he seems 
greatly embarrassed. He finds plenty 
here who knew him as an employee in 
Canada, but they do not know him as 
the son of a sergeant named Duplessis, 
as he tried to persuade me. They con- 
tradict him as to the voyage he says he 
made twenty-two years ago; he cannot 
name one of the ten Frenchmen who 
were with him, yet it is impossible to 
spend three years with men and lose all 
recollection. Still he never stops talk- 
ing of the Canibas nation, where he says 
he saw such abundance of gold. He 
pretends that he will reach it by the 
Missouri. He shows great impatience 
at the delay of the boats. He is sure 
| that if he does not start in September 
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they will run the risk of wintering on 
the Illinois on account of the ice.” 

Here we lose all trace of Sagean. A 
few days after this letter the fever began 
its ravages at Biloxi, and swept away 
Sauvolle and most of the French, and 


: ; 
Sagean doubtless closed his career in the 


fort. 


INDEXES TO BOOKS. 
To the Editor of the Historical Magazine: 
Upon the value of indexes enough, per- 
haps, has already been said in the His- 


torical Magazine. I now propose not 
only to say a few words upon the impor- 
tance of an index, but to make a few 
remarks upon making an index. 
Publishers and authors who issue new 
books and reprints of old ones, do not 
heed what has been said upon the value 
of indexes, and perhaps not one in ten 
of them even know that the subject has 
been mentioned in the Magazine, though 
they may take and own the work. I will, 


therefore, in the outset refer them to} 


the volume and page. (On examining 
the indexes of the volumes, I find no 
reference to it, and, therefore, conclude I 
am mistaken about its being there, and 
therefore must refer to the New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register, 
Vol. xv., p. 216; where everything 
necessary to be said will be found)— 
That article, Mr. Editor, should be kept 
constantly before the patrons of every 
historical periodical, that there may be 
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| no excuse for the neglect ot so important 
|a matter by authors and publishers— 
And I will suggest that, in my opinion, 
'if it be not already printed in the Maga- 
| zine, you give it an insertion in your next 
|issue. No apology will be required for 
its insertion, especially when it is known 
to have been written by S. Austin Alli- 
| bone, Esq. 

When ‘there were but very few books 
in the world, indexes were not so im- 
portant; but they were long since so 
multiplied that their value, if they have 
any, is lost to the student, because no 
student can, in these days, give his time 
to the reading or examining, page by 
page, a hundredth—yea, a thousandth 
part of what is printed in almost every 
department of literature. When there 
were but few books, and these few were 
in possession of the educated, those few 
books were read and re-read until the 
possessor had become so well acquainted 
with every page and its contents that he 
could open to any particular detail with- 
out loss of time. 

At this time there is a great propen- 
sity among publishers to issue reprints 


| of old works, especially works having 


connection with our (American) history. 
This is a laudable enterprise, but like 
many other useful enterprises, it is too 
often forced along without judgment or 
discretion. A worthless old book had 
better remain as it originally appeared. 
It is not difficult in these days to decide 
as to whether a book is worth reprinting 
or not. But my chief objection to re- 
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prints is that they are sent forth without | 


indexes. If they are not worth indexing, 
they most certainly are not worth a re- 
impression. And by all publishers of 
such works, I wish it to be understood, 
that unless they intend to accompany 
their volumes with indexes, they need 
not send me their “ Proposals to Publish.” 
Furthermore, I propose to all my book- 
buying friends to join me in this veto— 
In this way, and in this way only, can 
authors and publishers be compelled to 
issue their works in a manner worthy of 
patronage. 

I now propose to offer a few remarks 
respecting the composition or making 
of an index. Even a poor index may 
sometimes be better than none ; yet, as 
a general rule, an index that cannot be 
trusted is not worth having. And, after 


all, how few do we find that are in any 


respect complete! How few are the 
books we can refer to by their indexes 
with any confidence that these refer to 
all the particulars of a subject! 
Indexing periodicals at the end of a 
year or volume, is an excellent thing ; 
but at the end of ten years there should 
be an index to the whole ten years’ vol- 
umes. Every serial work should have 
an index to each volume. If they are 
not so indexed, they may be read, but 
they will be thrown aside and neglected 
as they cannot be consulted with any 
advantage. I make this remark, parily 
for the benefit of those who may intend to 
continue their historical works through 
a long life, issuing a volume or two every 
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year, and without indexes. They would 
probably see their works much oftener 
referred to,if they were more available 
by proper indexes. 

It is no small accomplishment to be 
qualified to make a good and proper 
index. None but a tolerable scholar 
can doit. I have reference to an Ana- 
lytical Index ; for almost any one who 
can read and write can make one of 
names, and some practice must be added 
to scholarship to make one which shall 
include subjects as well as names. 

In making an analytical index, there 


is sometimes a disposition to overload it 


with useless words. The maker should 
study to avoid this blemish. Nobody 
ought to expect to find an abridgment of 
the work in its index. Abridgments 
should be volumes of themselves. As well 
on the score of economy in printing as for 
the saving of time in consulting, every 
superfluous word should be avoided in 
indexes. To illustrate by examples my 
meaning fully would require too much 
space; I will therefore refer te some 
works containing the best indexes: 
That by Dr. Abiel Holmes to his Annals 
of America (second edition), is one of 
the best, yet it might be much reduced 
in bulk without impairing its value in 
the least. And it by no means refers to 
all the important items in the work. 
Besides the faults. referred to, there is 
one very prominent in nearly all indexes, 
and that is, placing under one head what 
belongs to another, and often making 
two entries where but one is really re- 
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quired. In general, indexes to English 
works are much better made than those 
to our own publications ; but in them, 
even, I know of no perfect indexes. The 


work of preparing indexes is a regular) 
branch of business in that country, and | 


hence the reason of their being gener- 
ally superior to ours. 

Authors and publishers are often 
guilty of marring indexes which, without | 
such interference, might have appeared 
far more creditable to their works as well 
as to themselves. They are often cut 
down to a large extent, after having been 
prepared with great labor, to save a few 
paltry dollars in “composition,” and a 
few sheets of paper. 

Whoever undertakes to prepare an 
index, let him examine thoroughly some 
of the best indexed books. By a com- 
parison of several of them, and proper 
attention to their structure, he will soon 
be able to compile such a one as will 
be not only creditable to himself, but 
satisfactory to all who may have occasion | 
to use it, and have their hearty com- 
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Western wilds. Its “very earliest use 
West of the Allegheny Mountains” is 
attributed to Colonel Washington, in 
1754. It is also stated that Colonel 
Washington read this burial service, over 
the grave of Braddock, on the night of 
the 12th of July, 1756, “the Chaplain 
being wounded.” And further on, “un- 
less there was a clergyman of the Church 
in the earlier expedition of Braddock, of 
which no evidence exists (1756), Mr. 
Barton must have been the first who 
carried the Prayer Book beyond -the 
Allegheny Mountains, and to the Ohio 
River” (in 1758). 

As the statements of the Report have 
been repeatedly quoted, I venture to 
point out several errors they contain. 

The journal of the detachment of sea- 
meu which accompanied Braddock’s ex- 
pedition (Vol. v., Penna. Historical Soc. 
Memoirs), speaking of the death of Gen. 
Braddock, says: “On the 12th, at 
8 o'clock, he departed this life and was 
decently, though privately, buried next 
morning.” The night burial of the Report 





mendation and thanks besides. 
Tnpex. 


FIRST USE OF THE PRAYER BOOK 
WEST OF THE ALLEGHENY 
MOUNTAINS. | 


In alate Report of the Bishop White 
Prayer Book Society there are some in- 
teresting statements in regard to the 
early history of the Prayer Book in the 
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| expedition. 


is poetical, but the above is probably 
| the truth. 
Then, as to Mr. Barton—* the Chaplain 
| being wounded,” if true—and I think it 
| is—is certainly existing evidence of there 
, having been a Chaplain in the Braddock 
Other evidence of the fact 
may be found in the “seaman’s journal,” 
above quoted, in the description (page 
' 877) of the funeral of a Captain of the 
44th Regiment, who was buried in May, 


“while the expedition was encamped at 
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Will’s Creek, a “clergyman” officiating. 
“The Chaplain of the 44th Regiment,” 
says a note to the journal, “was Mr. 
Rich’d Hughes.” 

As proof that neither one of the persons 
named was the first to use the Prayer 
Book West of the mountains, I transcribe 
for your columns an extract from Chris- 
topher Gist’s journal, in 1750, a copy of 
which is in. my possession. 
sent out by the Ohio Company to ex- 
amine their lands, in October, and on 
Christmas day, 1750, at Muskingum, a 
town of the Wyandotte Indians, he read 
the service of the Church and a sermon 
from the Homilies: . 

“Tuespay 25th (1750).—This being 


Christmas day, I intended to read pray- | 


ers; but after inviting some of the white 
men, they informed each other of my in- 
tentions ; and being of several different 
persuasions, and few of them inclined to 
hear any good, they refused. to come; 
but one Thomas Burney, a blacksmith, 
who is settled there, went about and 
talked to them, and then several of them 
came; and Andrew Montour invited 
several of the well disposed Indians, who 
came freely. By this time the morning 
was spent, and I had given over all 


thoughts of them ; but seeing them come, | 


to oblige all and offend none, I stood up 
and said: Gentlemen, I have no design 
or intention to give offense to any par- 
ticular sect or religion; but as our King 


indulges us all in a liberty of conscience, | 


and hinders none of you in the exercise 
of your religious worship, so it would be 


Gist was | 


[March, 


unjust in you to endeavor to stop the 
propagation of his. The doctrine of 
salvation, faith and good works, is what 
I only propose to treat of, as I find it ex- 
tracted from the homilies of the Church 
of England; which I then read to them 
in the best manner I could; and after I 
had done, the interpreter told the Indians 
| what I had read, and that it was the true 
faith which the great King and his 
Church recommended to his children; 
the Indians seemed well pleased, and 
came up to me, and returned me their 
thanks, and then invited me to live 
|among them, and gave me a name in 
their language, Annosannoah ; the in- 
| terpreter told me this was the name of a 
good man that had formerly lived among 
them, and their king said that must 
always be my name, for which I returned 
thanks ; but as to living among them, I 
excused myself by saying, I did not 
know whether the Governor would give 
me leave; and if he did, the French 
would come and carry me away, as they 
had done the English traitors ; to which 
they answered, I might bring great guns 
and build a fort, that they had now left 
the French, and were very desirous of 
being instructed in the principles of 
Christianity, that they liked me very 
| well, and wanted me to marry them after 
the Christain manner, and baptize their 
children ; and then, they said, they would 
never desire to return to the French, or 
suffer them or their priests to come near 
them more; for they loved the English, 
| but had seen little religion among them. 
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Some of their great men came and 
wanted me to baptize their children, for 
as I had read to them, and appeared to 
talk about religion, they took me to be 
a minister of the gospel; upon which I 
desired Mr. Montour, the interpreter, to 
tell them that no minister could venture 
to baptize any children, until those that 
were to be sureties for them, were well 
instructed in the faith themselves; and 
that was according to the great King’s 
religion, in which he desired his children 
should be instructed, and we dare not 
do it in any other way than by law 
established ; but I hoped, if I could not 
be admitted to live among them, that 
the great King would send them proper 
ministers to exercise that office among 
them, at which they seemed well pleased ; 
and one of them went and brought me 
his book, which was a kind of almanack 
contrived for them by the French, in 
which the days of the week were so 
marked, that by moving a pin every 
morning, they kept a pretty exact account 
of the time, to show me that he under- 
stood me, and that he and his family al- 
ways observed the Sabbath day.” 

He remained with these Indians until 
the 15th of January, and the following 
is his journal on that day : 

“We left Muskingum and went West 
5m. to the White Woman’s Creek, on 
which is a small town. This white 
woman was taken away from New 
England, when she was not above ten 
years old, by the French-Indians. She 
is now upwards of fifty, has an Indian 
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husband and several children, her name 
is Mary Harris; she still remembers 
they used to be very religious in New 
England, and wonders -how the white 
men can be so wicked as she has seen 
them in these woods.” 

Gist’s route can be traced with con- 
siderable accuracy by his daily journal, 
and the locality of his interesting Christ- 
mas service was probably at, or near, the 
town of Coshocton. From his journals, 
it may be seen that he was a man of in- 
telligence, and the churchly knowledge 
indicated in the circumstance he narrates 
as above, has led some to the impression 
that he’ had been eduacted for the 
ministry. He seems to have rather en- 
couraged the impressions of the Indians, 
who, he says, “took me to be a minister 
of the gospel.” 

Not only is it probable that the above 
was the first public use of the Prayer 
Book West of the Allegheny Mountains, 
but also that it was the first Protestant 
sermon delivered in our“ Western Wilds.” 

There can be but few way-marks of 
the Church West of the mountains so 
early as this. Their rarity gives them 
peculiar value, and possibly your pub* 
lication of this one may develop others 
still more interesting. ; 

Pittsburgh, Jan. 5, 1866. F. R. B. 


First Sreampoat To New Orteans.— 
Audubon states, not very positively, how- 
ever, that the first steamboat “ that went 
down out of the Ohio to New Orleans” 
was the “Orleans,” commanded by Cap- 
tain Ogden, in the spring of 1810.—Or- 
nithological Biog., p. 133. 
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AN ORIGINAL LETTER OF WASH- 
INGTON. 

Puitapevpuia, 8d Septemr, 1781. 
Sir: 


I have had the Honor to inform your 
Excellency that the operations of the 
present Campaign are tendg very seri- 
ously to the Southward—and that a large 
Detatchment of the American Army 
with the whole of the French Troops, 
are now on their march to Virginia—As 
the article of supplies for the Army 
which will be collected in that Quarter, 
& which will probably be large, will be 
a matter of the last Importance in our 
operations, I cannot omit to address your | 
Excellency on that subject. | 

Mr. Morris the Financier, having been | 
kind eno’ to give me a Copy of a Letter | 
which he had written on the subject to 
the several States—requesting in the 
most earnest manner their several quotas 
of specific supplies, called for by Con- 
gress. It is needless for me to trouble 
your Excellency any further than to 
enforce, in the warmest terms, the appli- 
cation of Mr. Morris—which I now take 
the Liberty to do, & to entreat your 
Excellency that it may meet with all that 
effectual attention, which the Importance 
of the matter requires and the urgent 
importunity of Mr. Morris can expect or | 
wish.—I will only add—that, as 1 am ful- | 
ly persuaded your Excellency will con- | 
template the fatal Consequences to the 
interests of the States which must arise 
from a failure in our operations; so you 
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will as fully accord with me in Senti. 
ment, that a Reflection on the cause of 
failure, should it be one in which I have 
my stropgest Fears—the Article of Sup. 
plies—will not fail to fill us with the 
most mortifying Regret, when we con. 
sider that the bountiful hand of Heaven 
is holding out to us a Plenty of every 
Article—and the only cause of want 
must be placed to the acct of our want 
of exertion to collect them. 

Your Excellency will be so good as to 
give me the earliest and most decided 
Information how far I may rely on your 
State for the supplies requested and 
expected from it—since on that and the 
like Information from other States I 
must ground my Judgment of the prac- 
ticability of carrying into Execution the 
Operations I have concerted—lIt will be 
to little purpose, other than to create 
needless and unnecessary Expense, to pur- 
sue my Intentions further than the Aids 
we can promise ourselves without fail to 
receive from the States, will give us the 
fairest Prospect to proceed. 

With great Regard & Esteem 
I have the Honor to be 
Your Excellency's 
Most Obedient 
& humble servant 
GEO. WASHINGTON. 

P.S—Since writing the foregoing I 
have been honored with your Favor of 
the 30th ulto., in answer to mine of the 
27th. I assure you, sir, that the deci- 
sion of your Resolutions are exceedingly 
pleasing to me, and gives me the hap- 
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piest Presage of the most Effectual Sup- 
port from your State. 
Governor Ler. 


This letter was written by Gen. Wash- 
ington on his way through Philadelphia 
on the 8d of September, accompanied by 
Count Rochambeau, after stopping at 
Mount Vernon (his first visit in six years) 
he reached the head-quarters of Lafayette 
at Williamsburg on the 14th. Yorktown 
was invested on the 80th and surrendered 
on the 17th of October. It was for these 
important movements that the supplies 
were required which his wise foresight 
considered the wants of might be the 
possible cause of a failure. 


THE OMNIBUS; 


A SERIES OF ESSAYS 
ON 
MATTERS IN GENERAL 


AND 


THINGS IN PARTICULAR. 
BY A RETIRED PHYSICIAN. 


Omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis. 
CONTINUED FROM LAST NUMBER. 


THE OMNIBUS.—=NO, IV. 
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Chambers street, which Mr. Groesbeck 
informed me was originally a lane, con- 
necting the Greenwich Road with the 
Bowery. As we passed up Chatham 
street, he pointed out, on the left hand, 
the site of the old tea-water pump; and 
on the right, the southern boundary of 
Harry Rutgers’s farm. “I wonder,” said 
he, “how much his children—no—he 
left no children—his meveys and nieces 
would take for an acre of it now?” 
“Why,” said I, “they do take about a 
million of dollars.” “Poh! Poh! Doc- 
tor, you are poking funintome. Why,a 
million of dollars would buy all Wall 
street, brokers, banks, and all.” “TI pre- 
sume it would,” said I, “ were it possible 
to raise such a sum now-a-days.” “ My 
stars and garters!” said my companion, 
“what's all this? Why the ship-yards 
used to be away below this; and see 
there—they are most out of sight above! 
And look now, if there aint a steamboat 
a-snorting it along upon dry land!” I 
turned round, and perceived they were 
hauling a steamer up the railway of the 
Dry-Dock. “And over the river, there! 
what used to be the Wallabought.” “So 
it is still,” replied I, “improvéd, as the 
United States Navy Yard. Don’t you 
observe those large ships?” “ Yes, and 
steamboats like sperm whales too. Why, 
Doctor, this beats Old Nick and the law- 


“All the improvements that the world contains | yers. I should like to _ Capt. Dean's 
Were not by Reason first found out, but Brains.” | old sloop Enterprise alongside of one of 
them there three-story ships.” “What 

We passed on from the place where the | sort of a sloop was that?” inquired I. 
old stairs stood, at the foot of Warren, to | “She was the sloop, Doctor, that made 


Borcer. 
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the first India voyage from the United 
States, after the Revolution, and the first 
vessel that hoisted the Gridiron and 


Rolling-pins in the great southern Ocean | 


and Yellow Sea; and she might be hoisted 
between the fore and main masts of that 
big ship. But Doctor! what do they 
keep that long, low, black-looking thing 
there for—under a shed, too, as if they 
set great store by her?” “Oh!” said I, 
“that’s old ‘Ironsipes.’” “Let me go on 
board of her,” cried the old man, jump- 
ing into a ferry-boat that was just push- 
ing off; and away we steered for the 


ed to conduct us on board one of the 
line-of-battle ships. ‘When we reached 


the foot of her accommodation ladder, | 


however, he observed that it was the 
FRaNKLIN. 
my companion, “I should not like to go 
on board that ship.” “Well, here’s the 
Wasuincton then ;”—and without making 
any reply, my companion was half-way 


he saw, and especially, for a wonder, with 
what was new to him. The Paixhan 


shot, were the principal subjects of his 
admiration. 


board one of the Frigates—for the educa- 
tion of apprentices to the service. He 








But what gratified him | 
most, was his visit to the School on | 
‘had said. So the Colonel told Royal 
| Flint that Sam was only fit fora ‘Squire 
observed very shrewdly, if not eloquently, | 
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that-it worked more ways than one; it 
took the lads out of the service of the 
devil and taught them to serve their 
country and their God. 

He now proposed our “ footing it” to 
Brooklyn Ferry; to which I readily as. 
sented. As we entered the place he ex. 
claimed, “This can’t be Brooklyn—why, 
part of New York must have crossed the 
East River.” I assured him that it was 
a new city which had sprung up here in 
“the march of improvement,” and pro- 
posed walking down one of the streets 


‘above the bluff to the South Ferry. 
Wallabought. Upon landing, I explain- | 
ed our errand to the officer on duty, who | 
received us very politely, and showed us | 
over the “Constitution ;” and then offer- | 


When we had arrived opposite to the 
Battery, the old man exclaimed, “Oh! 
Doctor, Doctor, what a blunder that old 
Congress made when they refused to 
build the city of Washington on these 
heights.” “Why,” said I, “this is the 
first time I ever heard of its being pro- 


posed.” “It was, though, for all that,” 
“Excuse, me, Captain,” said 


said he; “not, indeed, in Congress itself, 
but by some of the leaders out of doors; 
for, one day—when I was attached to 
the Treasury Department—while I was 


| making up the Secretary's fire, I heard 
up her side before I missed him from | 
mine. He was delighted at everything | 


him tell old Sam Griffin that York 
State would give up all King’s County 


|to accommodate Congress; and, says 
| Sam, ‘I think, Colonel, that will satisfy 
guns, the Congreve rockets and hollow | 


Virgiuny and the South.” But Virginny 
and the South were as hard to satisfy 
then as now, and his partners in the 
delegation made Sam take back all he 


of Dames, which Royal told me was 


er ee ee ee 
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an apt quotation from a play of one | 
Shakespeare, who used to write plays | 
himself, and act them all over the Guose.” 
“Ah! but,” said I, “ Mr. Groesbeck, per- | 
haps they'll have it there yet, one of | 
these days, you know; Mr. Gallatin was | 
once very near a carrying that measure, 
and was only prevented by the desertion | 
of one of our New York dough- faces.” | 
«T know all about that, and a little more | 
of the capers of the Columby folks than | 
you do, Doctor. The Big Bank was at 
the bottom of that manceuvre. And, 
take my word for it, don’t go, for as Gou- | 
verneur Morris said, it is a difficult mat- | 
ter for a man, or woman either, when | 
they once fairly get into a place they 
like, to be got out again.” 


Notes and Queries. 


NOTES. 


Rare Tracts—It has been supposed 
by some that the issuing of religious 
tracts for soldiers is a modern result of 
this progressive age. For the informa- 
tion of those who have presumed that to 
be the case, the title of one of early date 
is here given, as well as for its preser- 
vation in the Magazine. The copy made 
use of is supposed to be unique. 

“ A Prayer, composep for the Benefit 
of the Soldiery, in the American Army, 
to assist them in their private Devotions ; 
and recommended to their particular | 


~ 





Army. 
| Hall, 1755.” 
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Use. By Asies. Leonarp, A. M., Cuapiain 


| to General Putnam's Regiment, in said 


Camprince: Printed by 8S. & E. 


This tract consists of nine pages, and, 
| according to the standard by which seek 
| productions are generally judged, is a 
| highly creditable performance. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Allen, Mr. Leonard was honored 


| with D. D., and died in 1778, aged about 


forty ; whether while he was in the army 
does not appear. The same author in- 


' forms us that Mr. Leonard was the author 


of two Discourses, one a Thanksgiving 
| Sermon, Woodstock, Ct., 1767; and a 
Sermon at the Ordination of G. Wheaton, 
1772.—TractaTe. 


There may be many other copies of 
the tract here described, although I have 
not happened to hear of any other. My 
object, or the principal one, is to inquire, 
through your most useful periodical— 
Who was its author? 


“Tue || Poor Man’s Apvice || To nis || | 
Poor Neicuzors: || A || Battap, |] to the 
Tune of Cuevy-Cuase; || New York: || 


Printed in the year m.pcc.Lxxiv.” It con- 
tains nineteen pages, 8vo. 

It is the production of a high Tory, 
as will be seen by the following verses, 


which are extracted from it: 


I. 
Ah! have you read, my neighbours dear, 
Our famous Congress Book ? * 
Alas! I grievously do fear 
They have our case mistook. 


* Having reference to the Address issued by the Congress to 
the People of Great Britain.—T. 
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II. 
What pity ’tis, such worthy men 
Who've learnt to read, and write, 
And cast accounts ; should use their pen, 
For to undo us quite. 


* 


111. 
I never saw a King, or Queen, 
Save Indian Kings in Stroud, 
But I've seen folks, who Kings have seen, 
Who say, they're desp’rate proud, 


IV. 
But our King George is just and good, 
If one da’rd speak out plain, 
And when he’s forced to shed Blood, 
He feels purdigious pain. 


7 
When this Book * gets to London-town, 
And is show'd to the King, 
I will lay any man a crown 
He'll grieve like any thing, &c. 


Isaac Royat acain. Vol. ix., 369; Vol. | 
x., 19.)—As there are errors in both the | 
articles referred to, a correction, and some | 
further particulars of this person, who 
has thus been made prominent, may not | 
be unworthy of a place in the Magazine. 
Isaac Royal, or, as the name was origin- | 
ally written, Riall, was descended from | 





William Riall, who was sent from Eng- | 
land, ‘by the New England Company, | 
to their agent Endicott, at Salem, in | 
1629, for the service of the company. In | 
the letter transmitted at the time, he is | 
styled “a cooper and cleaver of timber.” | 
He became one of the earliest settlers | 
in Casco Bay, in Maine. I find him ap- | 

— doubtless, to the same Address before named. | 
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pearing as plaintiff in a legal process 
against George Cleeve, the first settler of 
Portland, as early as September 7, 1636, 
On that day the Court, under Gorges’ 
authority, issued the following precept, 
which I copy, as a specimen of the sim- 
plicity of legal proceedings among the 
first colonists: “Whereas, Mr. George 
Cleeve hath not paid the sum of £5. 16. 8 
unto William Riall, according to the or- 


| der above specified, these are therefore 


to authorise you, in his Majesties’ name, 


| to make seizure and attach any manner 


of goods & chattels then belonging to 
the said Cleeve, for the full satisfaction 
of the debt & penalty above specified, 
& this shall be your warrant.” 


He established himself on the eastern 
point of Westuestogo Rivet, where he 
built a house. The point and river took 
his name, which they have ever since 
borne. They were in the old town of 
North Yarmouth, which received its 
name from Massachusetts, to which gov- 
ernment the province of Gorges then 
belonged, in 1680. In 1648, Royal pur- 
chased the tract of Thomas Gorges, on 
which his house then stood. It was 
confirmed to him by. Rigby, in 1646, 
and of whose government of Ligonia he 
was one of the assistants in 1648. In 
March, 1673, he conveyed his land and 
buildings to his sons William and John, 
in consideration of the support of him- 
self and his wife during their lives. 
He must then have been an old man. 
They were all driven off during the In- 
dian war of 1675. John settled after- 
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wards in York, where he was living in 
1680, and William went to Dorchester, 
Mass., where he died Nov. 7, 1724, in the 
85th year of his age, which gives 1640 
for the year of his birth. The second 
William was father of the Hon. Isaac 
Royall, who was born in North Yarmouth 
jn 1672, and who afterwards became the 
Antigua merchant and planter, between 
which and his own country he spent 
near forty years, and made a large for- 
tune, out of which he built the splendid 


mansion in Medford, which was subse- | 


quently occupied and adorned by his 
son, the Hon. Isaac Royall, the loyalist 
and refugee, of whom the first article, 
above referred to, has spoken. The 
father, Isaac, died at that mansion June 
7, 1789, aged 67. He was a man highly 
esteemed for his many generous qualities, 
and filled many honorable stations in civil 
and military life. He left one son, Isaac, 
and one daughter. Isaac, the introduc- 
tion of whose name has given occasion 
for this notice, was the fourth in descent 


from the first immigrant—the “cooper | 


and cleaver” sent to Salem in 1629. 
He inherited a large fortune, was a rep- 
resentative to the General Court, and 
twenty-two years a member of the Coun- 
cil of Massachusetts. He died in Eng- 
land, the last of his family, in October, 
1781, having made numerous and liberal 
bequests; so that for one hundred and 


Massachusetts. 
Portland, Feb. 1866. 


W. 
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Lone Pastorates In Boston. (Vol x., 
p. 17.\—Let me add a word for the un- 
paralleled case in Portland. Three unin- 
terrupted pastorates in the First Church 
in that city extended over a period of 131 
years and 8 months from March, 1727, to 
January, 1859. The Rev. Thomas Smith, 
a native of Boston, and a graduate of Har- 
vard College in 1720, was ordained the 
first settled minister in Maine east of 
the Saco River, in March 1727. He con- 
tinued the stated pastor of the church 
until his death, May 26, 1795, a period 


| of 68 years, 2 months, and 17 days. Sam- 


uel Deane, also a graduate of Harvard 
in 1760, was ordained, October 17, 1764, 
a colleague with Mr. Smith, and con- 
tinued in the office until his death, 


| which took place in November, 1814, in 
| the 51st year of his ministry and the 
| 8lst of his age. In June, 1809, Ichabod 


Nichols, a graduate of Harvard, 1802, was 
ordained a colleague of Dr. Deane, and 
died in the office January 2, 1859, in the 
75th year of his age and the 50th of his 
ministry. During this long period, and 
for nine years after, making the whole 
term of 137 years, the pastoral office 


was not vacant for an hour. Horatio 


Stebbins, now of San Francisco, having 
_ been installed associate pastor in January, 
| 1855, and continued in office until 1864, 
| when he accepted an invitation to occu- 


py the pulpit made vacant by the la- 
fifty years they were active and useful | 


membérs of the colonies of Maine and | 


mented Starr King. 


Other long pastorates may be referred 
The longest on record, I believe, is 
| that of Laban Ainsworth, of Jaffrey, N. 


to. 
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H., who died in 1858, in,the 101st year 

of his age, after a pastorate in that town 

of 74 years. Samuel Nott, of Franklin, 

Conn. died in 1852, in the 99th year of | 
his age, and more than 70 years the pas- 

tor of his parish. Nathan Buckman, of | 
Medway, Mass., was settled 70 years, 

from 1724 to 1795. Nathan Williams, | 
of Tolland, Cnn., 69 years, from 1760 
to 1829; Mr. Adams, of Newington, N. 
H., 68 years, from 1715 to 1783; Mr. 
Whitney, of Brookline, Conn., 68 years, 
from 1756 to 1824; Dr. Gay, of Hing- 
ham, Mass., 68 years, from 1718 to 1787, 
But none of these rival the Portland 
parish in the unbroken succession in the 
ministerial office for a century and a 
third of but three pastors, and during 
34 of those years a colleague was united 
in the ministrations. And it is a fur 
ther singularity in this case, that every | 
one of the four pastors who have been 
settled over the parish held the office of, 
or was associated with, a colleague. 


W. 
Portland, Feb. 1866. 


War Marps.—During the rebellion, ev- 
ery one who attempted to follow the 
movements of the armies in the field 


must have felt the embarrassment arising | 


from the want of reliable and accurate 


maps. The campaigns can never be un- | 


derstood, by the most diligent student, 
with the means now at hand. Would it 
not be a wise thing for the War Depart- 





ment to order the preparation of a series 
of maps which would completely illus- | 


trate the progress of the war, and so | put to gratify an idle curiosity. 
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raise the most enduring monument to 
the military talent displayed on both sides? 
for were not both sides American? and 
does not the honor of either redound to 
the credit of both? A great work of 
this kind, executed in no partisan sense, 
but simply with a view to arrive at and 
present the truth, would be worthy of 
the great people engaged in that great 
wager of battle. J. 


QUERIES. 


Names.—Looking over the triennial 
catalogue of the College of New Jersey 
for the year 1860, I was struck by this 
fact, that in the middle of the last cen- 
tury it was a rare thing for a man to 


| havea middle name, and that in these 


later days it is almost as rare a thing for 
aman not to have a middle name. In 
the classes from 1748 to 1764, inclusive, 
there were two hundred and twenty- 
eight graduates, of whom eleven only had 
middle names. In the classes of 1860, 


| 1859, 1858, and the last fourteen of the 


class of 1857—making in all the last two 
hundred and twenty-eight names of the 
catalogue—there were but forty-one who 
had not middle names. What does this 


imply? J. 


Krarrsir.—Is Dr. Kraitsir, a Hunga- 
rian scholar of some reputation, alive, 
or is he dead?—and, if dead, when and 
| where did he die, and under what cir- 


cumstances? These are not questions 


J. 
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~ PETERSBURGH. —In Brunet’s Manuel dul 
Libraire, as in hundreds of other books, 
and almost universally in common par- 
lance, the great city founded by the Czar | 
Peter is called Saint Petersburgh. The | 
Russians themselves call it Petersburgh. | 
I have met gentlemen who insist that 
the Russians are wrong. Was the city 
named after the Saint or the Czar? On 
page 6 of No. 1, Vol. x., of H. M., I ob- 
serve the city is called St. Petersburgh. 

Epwarp Paice (H. M. Vol. x., p. 24).— 
The evident error in the date of birth of 
this person, Feb. 22, 1622 (some years 
before the settlement of Boston, where 
he is stated to have been born), was 
noticed by Rev. Dr. Dexter at the time 
he read the inscriptions. He supposed 
that it should be Feb. 20, 1662, and that 
he was the Edward, son of Edward and 
Anna Lane, whose birth at the latter 
date is recorded. Mrs. Anna Lane after 
the death of her husband married Nich- 


olas Paige, and her son may have taken | 


her last husband’s name. 
J. 


American Sin Diseases.—We recently 
noticed in a Western paper the adver- 
tisement of the proprietors (in Lafayette, 
Ind.) of a patent medicine, gravely de- | 
scribed, with large display of type, as a | 
“Sure cure for every species of Itch, 


Prairie Itch, Barbers’ Itch, Wabash | 
Scratches, Illinois Mange, Iowa and Mis- 
souri Digs, cutaneous eruptions,” etc., | 
etc. Can any of our medical readers | 





explain whether these are simply dif- | 
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ferent local ns names for the same disease, 
or whether they are really distinct 
| types of cutaneous disease? They cer- 
|tainly are not found in Cazenave or 


Wilson. XXX. 


Woopen Weppincs—In what year 
did Wooden Weddings originate in this 
country? Are Wooden, Tin, Silver 
and Golden Weddings observed in 
Europe? J. A. McA. 
Philadelphia, January, 1866. 


REPLIES. 
Boston. 


Lewis Morris or New Jersey in 1756 


| (Vol. x. p. 44)—Further information 


respecting the differences between Col. 
Morris and Mr. Hamilton, about the suc- 
cession to the chief authority in New 
Jersey on the death of Mr. Anderson 
will be found in the memoir attached to 
the “Papers of Lewis Morris,” published 
as the 4th volume of the New Jersey 
Historical Society’s “Collections.” Al- 


'though Col. Morris was subsequently 


appointed Governor, “the result of the 
controversy” was not in his favor, the 
Board of Trade on 25th January, 1736-7 
deciding against his claim to precedence. 
|The letter given in the Magazine will 
probably be found to have been written, 


| not at “Trinton” but at Tinton, the name 


of the family manorin Monmouth county. 


W. A.W. 
Newark, February, 1866. 
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Contrasann. (H.M., Vol. v.,369—Vol. 
ix., 157.)—The use of the term contra- 
band, as applied to slaves in Cuba, would 
seem to indicate merely that they were 
objects of unlawful traffic—that they 
were introduced into the island in con- 
travention of the laws of Spain. Gen- 
eral Butler used the term as applied to 
slaves claimed under the extradition 
clause of the Constitution, in the sense 
of “contraband of war.” He said, in 
effect, to the master claiming his fugi- 
tive, “You cannot claim this slave, as 
you call him, under the Constitution, 
which Constitution you are fighting to 
destroy. Your war makes this chattel a 
man, and you cannot claim a man from 
us on any pretense that he is a chattel. 
You might put a gun in his hand and 
make a soldier of him. He is a kind of 
munition of war, and so is contraband 
of war.” This application of the term 
is probably original with General But- 
ler, and is certainly a very happy appli- 
cation of it. J. 


Rivixeton’s INDEPENDENT JOURNAL; OR, 
Generat Apvertiser. (Vol x., page 22.)— 
I. J. G. is not, I think, mistaken in his 
supposition that Rivington’s editorial la- 
bors continued subsequent to 1783. I. 
J. G.’s question, also—“ How long was 
this latter newspaper (the Universal, not 
General Advertiser) continued?” is sus- 
ceptible of solution. 

James Rivington first began his paper 
under the formidable title of Rivingion’s 


New York Gazelle; or, the Connecticut, 


New Jersey, Hudson River, and Quebec 





| Weekly Advertiser, in 1783. The im- 


_print read as follows: “Printed at his 
ever-open and uninfluenced press, front- 
ing Hanover Square.” It is well known 


that Rivington was the Royal printer 
during the whole of the Revolutionary 
| War, and it is amusing to trace the de- 
grees by which his toryism manifested 
itself as the storm gathered over the 
country. The title of the paper origin- 


‘ally contained a cut of a large ship un- 
| der sail. In 1774 the ship sailed out of 
sight, and the King’s arms appeared in 
| its place; and in 1775, the words ever. 
open and uninfluenced were withdrawn 
| from the imprint. These symptoms 
| were disliked by the patriots of the 
| country, and in November, 1775, a party 
| of armed men from Connecticut entered 
| the city on horseback, beset his habita- 
‘tion, broke into his printing office, de- 
| stroyed his presses, and threw his types 
| into pi. They then carried them away, 
| melted and cast them into bullets. Riv- 
|ington’s paper was now effectually stop- 
| ped until the British took possession of 
| the city. Rivington himself, meantime, 
| had been to England, where he procured 
|a new printing apparatus, and returning, 
established the “The New York Royal 
Gazelle, published by James Rivington, 
printer to the King’s Most Excellent Ma- 
jesty.” During the remaining five years 
of the war, Rivington’s paper was the 
most distinguished for its lies and its 
loyalty of any other journal in America 
It was published twice a week, and four 
| other newspapers were published in New 
York at the same time, under the sanc- 
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shapate ‘ ‘ ssn cnitansincenammaganiniearieaneinianiatiliits 
tion of the British otticers—one arranged| Rev. Tuomas Hooker or Harrtrorp, 
for each day, so that, in fact, they had the | Conn.—Cotton Mather, in his account of 
advantages of a daily paper. It has been | this clergyman, states, that while he was 
said and believed, that Rivington, after | lecturer at Chelmsford, and before he was 
all, was a secret traitor to the cause, and, silenced, “seven and forty conformable 
in fact, the secret informant of Washing-| ministers of the neighboring towns” 
ton. Be this, however, as it may, as the | petitioned the bishop in his behalf 
war drew to a close, and the prospects of | (Magnalia, book iii., p. 60). Ina late and 
the King’s arms began to darken, Riv- | valuable work by Rev. T. W. Davids of 
ington’s loyalty began to cool down, and | Colchester, entitled “The Annals of 
by 1787 the King’s arms had disappear- | Ecclesiastical Nonconformity in Essex,” 
ed, and the title of the paper, no more the | this petition is printed from the British 
Royal Gazelle, was simply “ Rivington’s | State Paper Office with all the signatures 
New York Gazelle and Universal Adver- | (pp. 153-8). It is dated Nov. 10, 1629, 
tiser” But although he labored to play | and is signed by forty-nine clergymen, 
the Republican, he was distrusted by | two more than Mather states. 
the people, and his paper was relinquish- 

ed in the course of that year, 1787. 


Wo. L. S. 
Saratoga Springs, Feb. 1st, 1866. 


Detra. 


Porrraits sy Copuey. (Vol. viii., H. M., 
and Vol. ix.)}—In addition to portraits of 


Futter. (H. M., No. 1, Vol. x., p. 20.)— 
In Lanman’s Congressional Dictionary 
Mr. Fuller’s death is recorded as of “1st 


this artist named by your contributors, 
'I would mention two in Philadelphia, 
_owned by the Misses Plumstead, of Gi- 


October, 1855, aged fifty-seven years.” | rard street. J. 
I do not note this as authoritative in it- 
self, but with a view of calling the at- 
tention of the readers of this Magazine 
to Mr. Lanman’s book, which ought to 
be made and could be made very high 
authority, if a few historical students in 
each State would take some pains in AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL. 
pring Se brief sketches of members of Tue American Eruyoroaicat Socizty held their 
Congress. For the most part, such | 


| twenty-third anniversary meeting on the evening of 
sketches cannot be too brief nor too | January 23, 1866, at the house of the Librarian, 
authoritative. 


Mr. Lanman, I believe, | Henry T. Drowne, Esq., who, in the absence of the 
would thankfully receive corrections, | President and the Vice-Presidents, was called to the 


° chair. 
addressed to him at Georgetown, D. C.| 7. preslding Gearetary read hie sepert, trem which 
J. -| 


we make the following extracts : 


Societies and their Proceedings. 
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Appropriate notice was taken of the death of Dr. 


Barth, the celebrated African traveler, a correspond- 
ing member of the society. 

The Rev. John Gulick, who rendered the society 
services in 1848 by procuring interesting specimens of 
manufactures from Micronesia, is now at an important | 
frontier post in the north-west of China, where he will 
have opportunities for making important observations 
on different nations and races. His past services and 
his present advantageous position give him claims on | 
our society. 

From the Hon. J. C. Figaniéree Morao, Portuguese 
Minister at Washington, had been received ten more 
numbers of the “Bulletin e Omaes,” the monthly 
publication of the Ultramarine Council of the Portu- 
guese Government, to February 6, 1865, containing 
official documents relating to the numerous colonies | 
of that kingdom in all parts of the world, besides many | 
reports, abounding in details in all departments of | 
their geography, populations, products, trade, <e. | 
The present numbers contain several series of papers 
on Angola and the Cape Verde Islands, with single 
ones on Mozambique, Guinea. When the Cape | 
Verdes were first discovered by the Portuguese, they 
were peopled by Joloffs, from the opposite African 
coast. They have now a mixed population, chiefly 
negroes. We have received above one hundred num- 
bers from Mr. Figaniére. 

A remarkable report on negro laborers is made in | 
the “ Bulletin,” No. 115, of December 1863, worthy | 
of attention in the United States at the present time. | 
The Governor of the Portuguese colony of Angola had | 
addressed an official letter to the king, complaining | 
that the negroes would not labor since the decree | 
abolishing forced servitude, and that some of the | 
districts were depopulated by them, “on account of | 
their natural indolence.” In reply, it was declared | 
that those districts were precisely those in which the 
natives had been treated with the greatest severity 
under the old system, by compelling them to carry | 
heavy burdens and make long marches in transporting | 
ivory, cotton, and other articles towards the coast, to 
be shipped to Portugal, often causing death by over- | 
work. On the contrary, in other districts, where the 
natives have been treated more humanely, they are 
willing and.glad to engage in labor under the new | 
arrangements for their reward, and they perform their | 
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engagements with faithfulness and industry, and are 
improving in their condition, while their employers 
are profited. 

The following extract from a letter of one of the 
society’s attentive correspondents, Gen. Dille, of 


| Washington, D. C., was read : 


“Near Galesburg, Illinois, some years since, a 


| farmer, in digging a well some twenty feet below the 


surface, came to a wrought stone, so long as to reach 
across*the well, which he was compelled to break in 
order to prosecute his work. On taking it up he 


| found, immediately under it, thirteen large grinders of 


a mammoth. 
As that country is diluvian, it follows that the people 


I have two of them in my possession. 


who wrought the stone were contemporaneous with 
the eliphas giganteus of the post pliocene period. 


| Geology is interested in this question, and, I presume 


ethnology is not indifferent to it.” 


Dr. D. G. Macgowan furnished a communication on 


| Indian gesticulation as a mode of communication, ac- 
| companied with an inquiry whether the subject had 


engaged the attention of ethnologists. He gave twenty- 


| five examples of the “ signs” which the Caddos, 


Wichitas, and Camanches employ, when too far 
removed from one of their tribe to be heard, or when 


| desiring to communicate with a member of a tribe 


whos? language he does not understand, of which the 
following are illustrations : 

Man—A finger directed towards the pubis. 

Woman—A finger directed towards the breast. 

Many Persons—Hands and fingers interlaced. 

To Fight—Joining hands rapidly. 

To Talk—Fingers used as if picking something 
from the mouth. 

To See—Two fingers frojecting. 

Killed—Right hand cast down. 

Death—The finger at the right hand passed to the 
left hand, and then cast down. 

Alive—Right finger whirled upwards. 

To Hear—A twirling at the ear. 

To Know, Understand—The thumb and index 
finger made into a ring, and passed from the mouth. 

The Camanches—Motion of a snake. 

Arapahoes—Finger to side of nose. 

Cheyennes—Bridging palm of left hand with index 
finger of right. 
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Finished—A motion of cutting with the right 
hand. 

Hungry—A sawing of the breast. 

To Eat—Bringing the fist to the mouth. 

To Drink—Do the hand in shape of a cup. 

Fire—Scratching the chest. 

None, All Gone—Motion of rubbing out. 

To Swap, Barter—Crossing of the index fingers. 

Money—A shaking of fingers and thumbs. 

Full, Appetite Satisfied—Finger and thumb rising 
from the mouth. 

A Horse—A hand passed across the forehead. 

A White Man—A finger passed across the fore- 
head. 

My Child, Caresses, by a Man ;—by a Woman, by 
a motion representing parturition. 

Mr. Chas. L. Brace (Corresponding Secretary) gave 
some account of a pedestrian journey among the 
Swiss mountains the past summer, and his inquiries 
concerning the boundaries of the German and Italian 
languages. 

A short paper by the first Vice-President, Mr. 
Ewbank, on “ Aboriginal Ingenuity,” was read. It 
contained a minute description of the process of pre- 
paring mandioca for food, and of the tapiti, a long 
loose basket in which the ground root is pressed to 
‘wash ont its poisonous quality. 

Dr. Antoine Rappaner, an invited guest, gave by re- 
quest some information of the numerous isolated com- 
munities inhabiting secluded mountains and valley, 
of Switzerland, and speaking various patois of Germans 
Italian, and French ; mentioning the valley of Samana, 
where a population of about five thousand speak 
Latin. Small newspapers and books have been 


printed in some of these djalects, and specimens of Os 


those of Engadin were presented to the society some 
time since by John Siz. 


Mr. Lovsey, the Austrian Consul-General, is pre- 
paring a notice of the latest volumes of the Novara 
expedition. 

Mr. Habicht, the Swedish Consul-General, has 
promised a paper on the Laplanders. 


Count Licignano, the Italian Consul-General, is 
expected to furnish interesting information from his 
late visit to Italy. 


| 


Additional reports of the Society of Northern | 
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Antiquaries are soon to be looked for from Lieutenant- 
Colonel Raasléf, the Danish Minister. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


New Enotanp Historic-Grengatoaicat Soctery. 
—Boston, February 7.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of this society was held this afternoon. 

Governor Andrew, the president-elect, being called 
from the city, sent a note to the meeting regretting 
Hon. George B. Upton, the 
newly elected vice-president, was introduced to the 
society by Dr. Winslow Lewis, the retiring president, 
after which Dr. Lewis delivered a very able address, 
reviewing the progress of the society. 

Dr. L. spoke of the encouragement necessary to be 
extended to those who had fought our battles, and 
who still continue to need our aid. He spoke of the 
very large amount that had recently been bequeathed 
to learned societies like the Institute of Teclinology 
and the Natural History Society. He spoke of what 
had been accomplished by the New England Historie- 
Genealogical Society. It has gathered a large library, 
unequaled in its biographical department by any 
other State. The New England Historical and Gene- 
alogical Register has reached its twentieth volume, 
and will be the great reference book for New England 
families in after generations. If not wealthy, the so- 


his necessary absence. 


ciety is free from debt, and has a very respectable nu- 
cleus of funds, placing it on a firm and solid basis. 

Dr. Lewis spoke with great earnestness and interest 
of the society’s need of more commodious rooms— 
of a building where there may be at least one fire- 
roof room and ample accommodations for ladies to 
attend the monthly meetings and intellectual enter- 
tainments. The society has accumulated and is fast 
accumulating books, pamphlets and manuscripts of 
very great value, and with the present accommoda- 
tions for room, scarcely one half, perhaps much less 
than half, can be arranged for easy reference, on ac- 
count of want of room. 

The librarian reported that since the last meeting 
there had been given to the society nineteen bound 
volumes and one hundred and eighty-five pamphlets, 
and a valuable lot of newspapers of the time of the 
Revolution. 





Rev. Henry M. Dexter, D. D., read a paper of care- 


ful investigation into the usually received statement 
that the Rev. John Robinson’s widow came to this 
country with one or more of her sons, quoting the 
various printed statements, and giving some new light 
obtained by him on the subject in his recent visit to 
Leyden. The conclusion to which he came was that 
it is almost certain that she never came to America. 

The thanks of the society were voted to Dr. Lewis 
and the Rev. Mr. Dexter for their papers—both of 
which will probably soon be printed. 


NEW YORK. 

Lone Istanp Historicat Socisty.—A special meet- 
ing of this society was held on Thursday evening, 
February 15th, the President, J. Carson Brevoort, 
Esq., in the chair. A large number of candidates for 
membership were proposed and elected, after which 
the President, in a few remarks introductory to the 
paper of the evening, referred to the scarcity of docu- 
ments relating to the history of this country while 
under the Dutch rule. 

The affairs of the colony of New Netherlands were 
under the management of the Dutch West India Com- 
pany. The archives of that company must have 
contained an immense number of documents of in- 
estimable value—such as reports, letters, maps, sta- 
tistical matter, and lists of emigrants. Mr. J. Romeyn 
Brodhead, who was .appointed in 1841 an agent to 
collect documents relating to the colonial period of 
our history, found, on inquiry, that all the papers of 


the Company, of a date prior to 1700, had been sold in 
1821 for waste paper. 


King’s County has been peculiarly unfortunate in 
the matter of records. Those of the old and only 
Dutch church were destroyed by accident a few years 
ago, and the records of the County were carried away 
by Rapelyea, the Tory clerk, in 1776, and they have 
never been recovered. 


We should therefore collect and preserve all we can 
which will throw any light on our history prior to 
1700. Among the many interesting things recovered 
by Mr. Murphy, while Minister to Holland, was a 
letter proving that Dominie Michaeli was the first 
regular minister of the church in New Amsterdam, 
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a fact unknown before, and a poem by Steendam, 


giving his account of the New Netherlands—both of 
which would be very desirable for our collections. 
The journal from which extracts were then about to 
be read, was also recovered by Mr. Murphy, who has 
engaged to furnish a translation of it for the first 
volume of our collections. 

The President then introduced Hon. Henry (, 
Morpuy, who read some passages relating to Kings 
County, from a Dutch journal, in manuscript, of a 
voyage from Holland to New York, in 1679-80, with 
explanatory remarks. 

At the conclusion, Mr. Thomas W. Field moved a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Murphy, and after some remarks 
upon the importance of the manuscript as a contribu- 
tion to the history of this island and neighborhood, 
moved also that Mr. Murphy be requested to permit 
the manuscript to become the property of the society. 
This motion was seconded by Mr. John Winslow ins 
few remarks, and adopted by the meeting. 

Mr. Murphy, in reply, signified his willingness to 
comply with the request of the meeting. 

The translation of this journal, which will soon be 
published by the society, will form a volume of about 
400 pages. 
tions, all entirely new. 
print it. 


It will contain several maps and illustra- 
Munsell of Albany will 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tse Numismatic anD ANTIQUARIAN Society oF 
PaiLapEtPuia.—This society held its annual meet- 
ing on Thursday evening, January 4th, Joseph J. 
Mickley, Esq., President, in the chair. Mr. Alfred 
B. Taylor, Recording Secretary, made an interesting 
historical statement of the past career of the society, 
and gave a brief statement of the progress of the 
society, from its commencement to the present time. 

A preliminary meeting to take into consideration 
the propricty of forming a Numismatic Society was 
held on the 2d of December, 1857, on which occasion 
seven gentlemen were present. It was then resolved 
to form such a society, and a meeting was called for 
the 1st of January, 1858, to organize regularly. At 
this meeting eight gentlemen were present, viz. 
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Fieph 3. Mickley, Arthur G. Coffin, Alfred. B. Tay- 
lor, J. Ledyard Hodge, S. H. Fulton, Mark W. Col- 
Jet, M.D., William S. Vaux, and M. L. Fredrick, 
who became the founders and corporators of the so- 
ciety. The society flourished in a small way until | 
December, 1864, when the gentlemen composing it, | 
thinking that its usefulness might be extended by | 
enlarging its field, it was resolved to apply to the | 
Legislature to amend its charter by changing its title | 
to that which it now bears, which was accordingly | 
done with success, and the first meeting of the society | 
under its new charter was held May 4, 1865. By the | 
late rebellion, which decimated the ranks of so many | 
learned societies, this society was called upon to 
record the deaths of two of its highest members, | 
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who were doing service for their country, viz. : Col. | 
onel Mark W. Collet, M. D., Second New Jersey Vol- 
unteers, one of the founders of the society, who was | 
killed May 3, 1863, at the battle of Chancellorsville, 

while bravely leading his regiment into action, | 
and Captain Richard W. David, One Hundred and 

Eighteenth (Corn Exchange) Regiment Pennsylvania | 
Volunteers, who fell gallantiy defending the soil of | 
his native State at the battle of Gettysburg, on the | 
2d day of July, 1863. 


The library of the society, containing many valu- | 
able works on the subjects of numismatics and an- | 
tiquities, together with the very valuable cabinets of | 
coins, &e., it is hoped will soon have a more conven- 
ient place for preservation and exhibition than at | 
present. | 

On the conclusion of the foregoing statement, the 
society went into an election of officers for the pres- 
ent year, with the following result : 

President—Joseph J. Mickley. 


Vice-Presidents--Wm. P. Chandler, Wm. S. Vaux, 
and Wm. Duane. 


Honorary Vice-Presidents—John Marshall Brown, 
Esq., Maine; Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, Massachu- 
setts ; Hon. John Carter Brown, Rhode Island ; Hon. 
Wm. A. Buckingham, Connecticut; J. Carson Bre- 
voort, Esq., New York; Hon. Rich. S. Fields, New 
Jersey; Hon. Willard Hall, Delaware; Hon. Rev- 
erdy Johnson, Maryland ; Robert W. Gibbes, M. D., 
South Carolina ; Hon. Lewis Cass, Michigan. 

Corresponding Secretary—Charles H. Hart. 
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"Recording Secretary—Alfred B. Taylor. 

Treasurer—Henry Phillips, Jr. 

Historiographer—William H. Welsh. 

Curator of Numismatics—Wm. S. Vaux. 

Curator of Antiquities—Robert C. Davis. 

Librarian—William J. Jenks. 

Committee on Hall—J. J. Mickley, A. B. Taylor, 
and H. Phillips, Jr. 

Committee on Numismatics—Wm. S. Vaux, Emil. 
| Caufman, and W. H. Key. 

Committee on Antiquities—Robert C. Davis, C. P. 
La Roche, M. D., and H. Ducommon. 

Committee on Library—William J. Jenks, W. H. 
Creighton, and S. H. Fulton. 


Tue Pennsytvanta Historica Socrety.—A 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Society was 
held February 12th, at their rooms in the Atheneum 
buildings, corner of Sixth and Adelphi streets, Dr. 
Ruschenberger in the chair. An interesting histori- 
cal sketch of the 72d Pennsylvania Volunteers, or 
Philadelphia Fire Zouaves, from the time they were 
| organized, August 10, 1861, to September 15, 1864, 
was read by the Rev. G. Collins, late chaplain of the 
regiment. 

At the close of the reading of this paper a resolu- 
tion of thanks was moved and adopted, and a copy’ 
of the paper solicited for the archives. 


Announcement was made of the death of George H. 


| Martin and of Hon. Oswald Thompson. 


The Librarian reported additions to the library, 
since the last meeting, of 66 books, 183 pamphlets, 


| and several magazines and newspapers—a total of 265 
| titles, and 8 articles donated to the Museum. 


The Society then proceeded to an election of officers 
for the ensuing year, when the following gentlemen 
were elected : 

President—Joseph R. Ingersoll. 

Vice Presidents—B. H. Coates, M. D., John Wm. 
Wallace, John M. Read, Horatio G. Jones. 

Corresponding Secretary—J. Ross Snowden. 

Recording Secretary—Samuel L. Smedley. 

Treasurer—Charles M. Morris. 

Library Committee—Jobhn Jordan, Jr. 

Finance Committee—J. L. Fenimore. 

Publication Committee—Thomas H. Montgomery. 
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Trustees of Publication Fund—William Strong, 
Aubrey H. Smith. . 
Librarian—Richard Eddy. 


object of this institution is, in the language of the 
charter, “to found and maintain a library of books, 
manuscripts, &c., relating to the history of the Church 
of God, and of the Baptist denomination in particular ; 
and, in special cases, to cause to be written or pub- 
lished, works on these subjects.” 

In prosecuting this plan, the Managers are collect- 
ing books and pamphlets written by Baptists, on any 
subject; or written against our views; all Church 
histories, especially works relating to the Novatians, 
Waldenses, Donatists, Cathari, Priscillianists, Pauli- 
cians, Petro-brussians, Albigenses, Mennonites, Ana- 
baptists, Seventh-day Baptists, German Baptists, Free- 
will Baptists, &c.; all sorts of religious periodicals 
and biographies; all reports and speeches touching 
the outworkings of Christianity, as seen in colleges, 
schools, asylums, Bible, tract and Sunday-school 
societies, &c.; all minutes of Baptist associations 
and conventions ; likenesses and letters of prominent 
Baptists ; and views of Baptist churches and institu- 
tions. 

The number of volumes now in the library is 2,510, 
beside several hundred not catalogued, but kept for 
exchange or sale. The bound volumes added for the 
past five years, have averaged nearly five hundred a 
year. Someof theseare imported by the society from 
Europe. Of pamphlets unbound beeause of incom- 
plete sets, there are over 10,000, beside duplicates 
kept to enable other collectors to complete their files. 
We have also nearly 200 manuscripts, mostly histor- 
ical, 160 autograph letters, and 283 likenesses of 
eminent Baptists, of various countries. Also, medals, 
coins, relics, and the like. The whole amount of cash 
received by the society, in the thirteen years of its 
existence, is less than one thousand dollars !—a sum 
scarcely half of the income uf some State historical 
societies. The use of the library is free to all persons 
at the room, which is always open on Mondays, and 
at other times when desired. Books and paraphlets 
(except a few of which no duplicates are known to 
exist) may be taken from the library to any part of 
the United States, on depositing if required, the 
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money value, and signing a promise to return the 
same within a time agreed on. 
Rev. Howard Malcolm is president, and J. Newton 


| Brown corresponding secretary of this society. 
Tar American Baptist Hisroricat Society.—The | 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Tue Ruope Istanp Historica Society, since its 
annual meeting in January, 1865, has met five times, 
including its regular quarterly meetings. Several pa. 
pers of interest have been read on these occasions. 

The principal are—by Rev. E. M. Stone, a paper 
on the French encampment in Providence in 1782; 
by Judge Staples, selections from old papers relating 
to Commodore Esek Hopkins ; also, extracts from the 
papers of Governor Nicholas Cooke ; also, a valuable 
paper upon the Congress of 1765 (centenary), and 4 
paper embodying his own Recollections of Providence, 
as it was in his youth, an article of great local inter. 
est. 

At the meeting in May a letter was read from Mrs, 
Johanne Rafn, announcing the death of her husband 
on the 30th of the preceding October. Appropriate 
remarks were made by the President, and a committee 
appointed, which, at a subsequent meeting, presented 
the following resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the Rhode Island Historical Society 
has received with deep sorrow the announcement of 
the death of Cuartes Curistian Rarn, Permanent 
Secretary of the Royal Society of Northern Antiqua- 
ries, Counsellor of Conference, d&c., &c., who departed 
this life at Copenhagen, on the thirtieth day of Octo- 
ber last. 

Resolved, That in placing upon our records an ex- 
pression of our high appreciation of the learning, 
industry, and extensive labors of this eminent anti- 
quarian, we desire to refer, in an especial manner, to 
the early and continued intercourse which has existed 
between himself and this Society, while we unite with 
other similar institutions in our country in a testimony 
of respect for a name so distinguished both in Europe 
and America. 

Resolved, That we respectfully tender to the Royal 
Society of Northern Antiquaries an expression of our 
sympathy in the loss which it has sustained by the 
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termination of a life, the best years of which have 
been devoted to its advancement and honor, from the 
time of its formation to that of his lamented death. 

Resolved, That we extend to the widow and family 
of the deceased an assurance of our respectful sym- 
pathy in their bereavement. 

Resolved, That the President of this Society be re- 
quested to cause these resolutions to be engrossed, and 
to transmit a copy of the same to the Royal Society 
of Northern Antiquaries, and also a copy to the widow 
of the deceased. 

Ata special meeting, held December 27th, an in- 
teresting and valuable paper was read, which was 
prepared by Col. Don Domingo F. Sarmiento, Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary to this 
country from the Argentine Republic, which set forth 
in a graphic and philosophical manner the progress 
of that Republic, and showing the elements of its 
success. 

The paper was a very complete resumé of the past 
history and present condition of that interesting coun- 
try, and is soon to be published in pamphlet form by 
the R. I. Historical Society. 


VIRGINIA. 


Vircinta Historicat Socrery.—The library of 
the Virginia Historical Society is safe. The Rich- 
mond Enquirer says :—‘‘A portion of the Historical 
Library, some seven hundred volumes, has been de- 
posited in the library room of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, and the rest have again been boxed 
up, and are in the safe keeping of Dr. Barney, the 
treasurer of the society, who deserves credit for the 
trouble and expense he has incurred in taking care of 
them. Had he not given his personal attention to the 
matter, it is questionable whether the valuable collec- 
tion would have been saved from the general wreck.” 


Potes on Books. 


Bibliographie Historique de la Compagnie de Jésus, ou 
Catalogue des Ouvrages relatifs 4 Il’ Histoire des 
Jésuites depuis leur origine jusqu’a nos jours. 
Par le P. Auguste Carayon, de la méme compagnie. 
Paris, Auguste Durand, 1844. 4to, pp. 612. 
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The large part taken by the Jesuits in the early 
—- of the new world as well as in the efforts 
to bring the native tribes within the pale of Chris- 
tianity and European civilization, led, in an order so 
intimately connected with the literary movements of 
the time, to a vast number of works. It is gratifying 
to find that members of the society are, by biblio- 
graphical works on the order, facilitating the labor of 
scholars. Two Belgian Jesuits, de Baecker by name, 
gave a few years since a series of five volumes on the 
general bibliography of the order. Their “ Bibliogra- 
phie des Ecrivains de la Compagnie de Jesus” is a 
dictionary of authors, with biographical notices of 
authors and a list of works. 

In the work now described, Father Carayon, a 
French member ot the order, gives full titles of 4,370 
works, with an appendix detailing the contents of the 
collections ealled the “ 4 visi” and “ Der Neue Welt- 
bott,” volumes of Letters like the ‘* Lettres Edifian- 
tes.” The work is divided into five parts. Part I. 
Generalities, Missions excepted. Part II. History of 
the five Assistances, or great Divisions of the order. 
Part III. History of the Missions: Ch. 1. In general. 
Ch. 2. The Missions in the Levant. Ch. 3. The Mis- 
sions in Asia and Africa, with an appendix on the 
Chinese and Malabar rites. Ch. 4. The Missions in 
America. Part IV. Biographies. Part V. Satires, 
Attacks, Apologies, &e. Addenda, Supplement, Ap- 
pendix and an Index. 

The American part contains 196 titles, besides those 
under general heads of history and biography. A 
supplement is in press,.to carry the work out as full 
as possible. Mr. Shea, who contributed to the wor 
of De Baecker, has undertaken to fill up omissions in 
the American part, 80 as to make it as complete as 
our bibliographical knowledge will allow. 


Book=-Gossip. 


A New Feature.—Desirous of extending the use- 
fulness of the Historica MaGazine among its nu- 
merous friends and readers, we have decided to open 
a new department of communication and information, 
under the head of “ Books wanted to Purchase.’’ We 
trust our correspondents will bear this in mind, and 
feel free to make use of it, in promoting those inqui- 
ries which are often so important to scholars. Ii is 
primarily for their accommodation, and not for that 
of the trade, that we open this new department. 


The Waltham (Mass.) Free Press is publishing a 
series of Historical Sketches of that town, which has 
now reached its 22d number. 
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A handsome circular, dated “ Narragansett Club 
Wigwam, Mooshaussick, Paponakeeswush, 1865,” and 
addressed to the recipient as “ Netop” (i. ¢. friend), 
informs us that’ the Narragansett Club, an associa- 
tion of gentlemen interested in the preservation and 
dissemination of an early literature, not easily acces- 
sible to general readers, propose to reprint several of 
the rare books relating to Rhode Island and other 
parts of New England. 

The Narragansett Club will commence their publi- 
cations with the works and letters of Roger Williams, 
with proper illustrative notes. These will be followed 
by such of the writings of the celebrated John Cotton, 
George Fox, and John Clarke, as are connected with 
Roger Williams, and by those of Samuel Gorton and 
Governor Coddington—all of which books, now ex- 
ceedingly rare, will ever possess an interest not only 
for the people of Rhode Island, but for all who would 
trace the origin of the institutions of New England. 

The following will constitute the contents of the 
first volume of the publications of the Club: 

A Brief Biography of Roger Williams, with a Sketch 


of his Writings. By Revsen A. Guin, Librarian 
of Brown University. 


Key into the Language of America, or an Help to the 
nguage of the Natives in that part of America 
called New England ; together with briefe Obser- 
vations of the Customes, Manners and Worships, 
&c., of the aforesaid Natives, in Peace and Warre, 
in Lifeand Death. By Roger Wits, of Provi- 
dence, in New England. London. Printed by 
Gregory Dexter. 16483. Edited by Hon. J. Ham- 
mond TRUMBULL, Hartford. 


A Letter of Mr. Jonn Corron’s, Teacher of the 


Church in Boston, in New England, to Mr. Wit- | 


LiaMs, @ Preacher there; wherein is shewed, that 
those ought to be received into the Church who are 
godly, though they doe not see, nor expressly be- 
waile all the pollutions in Church-fellowship, Min- 
istry, Worship, Government. Printed at Eoin, 
for Benjamin Allen. 1643. 


Mr. Corron’s Letter, lately printed, examined and 


answered. By Roger Wi.iams, of Providence, in | 


New England. London. 


Imprinted in the Yeere 
1644. 


These works will be separately paged, so that they 
may be bound in distinct volumes, or together as 
“ Publications of the Narragansett Club.” The edi- 


tion will be strictly limited to 250 copies in quarto, | 
of which 200 will be issued to subscribers at five dol- 
lars for each volume ; and, if their circular be a speci- | 
men of the typographical style and execution of the | 
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work, subscribers will find themselves in possession 
of a handsome book. 


A Rare Boox.—One of the most industrious book- 
collectors in this city has recently become the happy 
possessor of a fine uncut copy of a rare specimen of 
William Bradford’s Press, of 1715. It is briefly 
mentioned in O’Callaghan’s list of American Bibles, 
as containing the first and second chapters of Gene- 
sis, and chapter I., v. 18-23, and II. and V. of St. 
Matthew, with a few detached sentences from other 
portions of the Scriptures; but as it did not come 
fully within the scope of the Dr.’s work, its full title 
was not given. It is: “ The || Morning and Evening 
Prayer, || the Litany, Church Catechism, Family 
Prayers, || and || Several Chapters of the Old and New 
Testament, || Translated into the Mahaque Indian 
Language, || By Lawrence Claesse, Interpreter to Wil- 
liam || Andrews, Missionary to the Indians from the || 
Honourable and Reverend the Society for the Propa- 
gation || of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. || Ask of me, 
and I will give thee the Heathen for thine Enheritance,|\ 
and the Utmost Parts of the Earth for thy Posses- 
sions, Psalm || 2, 8. || Printed by William Bradford, 
in New York, 1715.” || 4to, pp. 116. 

Its Indian title runs us follows : 

“Ne || Orhoengene neoni Yogaraskhagh || Yon- 


| dereanayendaghkwa, || Ne, Ene Niyoh Raodeweyena, || 


Onoghsadogeaghtige Yondadderighwanon- || doen- 
tha, || Siyagonnoghsode “Enyondereanayendagh- || 
wagge, || Yotkade Kapitelhogough ne Karighwad- 
aghkwe || agh Agayea neoni Ase Testament, neoni 
Niyadegari- || wagge, ne Kanninggahaga Siniyeweno- 
teagh. || Tehoenwenadenyough Lawrence Claesse, 
Rowenagaradatsk || William Andrews, Ronwanha-ugh 
Ongwehoenwighne || Rodirighhoeni Raddiyadanorough 
neoni Ahoenwadi- || gonuyosthagge Thoderighwaw 
aakhogk ne Wahooni || Agarighhowanha Niyoh Raod- 
eweyena Niyadegogh- || whenjage. || Eghtseraggwas 
Eghtjeeagh ne ongwehoonwe, neoni ne || siyodogh- 
whenjooktannighhoegh etho ahadyeandough.” 

This interesting volume is a fine specimen of Brad- 
ford’s printing, and is in very perfect condition, hav- 
ing the appearance of a book which had been well 
kept ina trunk only some twenty years or so. Itis also 
a presentation copy the gift of “Mr. Andrews, the 


Missionary.” We understand that the lucky owner 
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who bought it for a comparative trifle, has been offered 


as high as $250 for his prize and values it at a | 


thousand, 

We regret that the width of our columns is not 
sufficient to admit these grand words in all their 
amplitude of length, so the reader will be careful 
to note the hyphen (- ) marks, and pronounce them ac- 
«ordingly, and we must not be regarded as irreverent 
or facetious if we commend the reading of the above 
title to our readers as a pleasant orthographical and 
orthoepical exercise. if read carefully and frequently. 
It will be perceived that there are several “ wagges”’ 
(of the tongue) in it—indeed, it has a Dutch look, 
and we should not wonder if it partakes more 
of the original Knickerbocker dialect than the Mo- 
hawk language. 

The curious can see this volume at Mr. Sabin’s 
bookstore in Nassau street. 


A Succrstion.—A valued correspondent in this 
city writes to us as follows : 
“ Will you allow me to make a suggestion ? 


I have 
been struck by the sudden rage for forming printing | 
clubs which has fallen upon our people of late, and 
particularly by the remarkably trivial and unimpor- 


tant matter which is often selected for publication. 
This would do little harm, perhaps, if there were no 
inedited material in existence; but when we have 
such matter for history and genealogy lying unuéed 
as the records of the oldest New York churches (Old 
Dutch and Trinity, for instance), is it not to be re- 
gretted that some of our clubs cannot be induced to 
publish them. Mr. Valentine has made a good be- 
ginning by publishing eome of the Dutch baptismal 
and marriage records, but I am assured that his 
transcripts are very imperfect and inaccurate. A 
competent Dutch scholar, Dr. O'Callaghan, for in- 
stance, could prepare from these materials a most 
important contribution to the history of old New 
York. I urged this matter upon the Historical So- 
ciety last winter, through a friend; but I fear that 
(supposing the ‘publication fund’ established) the 
publication of the various papers which have accu- 
mulated in the archives of the Society will absorb 


all its available funds for many years. Meanwhile, 


the records referred to are fading away, and in con- 


slant danger of perishing from fire, the carelessness | 
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of custodians, or the natural result of age. Cannot 
a ‘Knickerbocker club’ be formed to rescue this 
and similar matter from decay ? 

“T have addressed these hasty remarks to you, be- 
cause I am convinced that a word from you, publicly, 
in favor of the project, would insure its success.” 


We consider the suggestion a good one, and appli- 
cable to other places than our own city. There is an 
immense amount of antiquarian, historical and gen- 
ealogical material in existence throughout the older 
and more settled portions of our country which ought, 
with as little delay as possible, to be made accessible 
And much of this mate- 
rial is not to be found within the archives of our 


to our historical students. 


historical societies, and does not properly fall within 
Yet it is 
not, on that account, less desirable or worthy of 
being preserved by the “fair agency of types.” 
Neither should the publication of these things be left 
entirely to societies and institutions. 


the scope of their publishing operations. 


Let private 


| enterprise—ever the most efficient and successful 
| 


hand-maiden of real progress in our American world— 
take hold of this matter; and let the cultivated and 
liberal gentlemen who seem to be looking around for 
“something to print,” find in it a field worthy of 
their scholarly and generous impulses. 


We—that is the “we” who have wfitten and pub- 
lished—all know the fascination there is in seeing 
ourselves “in print.” No use to deny the “soft 
impeachment ’’—hackneyed as we may become in 
course of time, even when the cacoethes scribendi of 
writing and publishing has become rather the drudy- 
ery of writing—there is a “ pleasant feel” in ‘seeing 
one’s mental self reflected from the printed page. 
And to the man who, unsuited by want of proper ed- 
ucation, or by the cares and hurries of business, yet 
has a kindly feeling towards bookish pursuits, noth- 
ing is more natural than a desire to be represented 
in the walks of literature, by means of his money, if 
not by his pen. It is a legitimate and a laudable 
ambition, and we have rejoiced to see the increasing 


| disposition among our men of means and of taste to 


invest a moiety of their wealth in the production of 
a select and choice class of books, which shall pre- 
serve their memories fragrant to all time as lovers of 
good books. And the “remarkably trivial and un- 


important matter which is often selected for publica- 
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tion,” as our correspondent aptly terms it, has often 
suggested to us that this generous disposition to“ do 
something handsome " simply needs a better direction 
to be given to it, to.render it'a most powerful auxil- 
iary in the good work of preserving and publishing 
really valuable contributions to historical literature. 
Let the scholars, the working minds, give this direc- 
tion to the taste of the book public, and we shall have 
what we so much need, a class of judiciously selected, 
well edited and permanently useful reprints, and new 
stores of fresh material of the greatest practical 
value to historic literature. The “rage” for private 
printing will thus be utilized and dignified, and 
“ books which are books” will take the place of the 
erude and valueless works with which the “large 
paper” and “private print” world have lately been 
deluged. 


Mr. 8. Hastings Grant, for fifteen years past the 
well-known Librarian of the New York Mercantile 
Library Association, has resigned his position, and 
has gone into the Real Estate and Mining business. 


We have received lately a very neatly-printed little 
Catalogue of Books, Old and New, on sale by Stevens 
Bros., 17 Henrietta street, Covent Garden, London, 
W. C. This Catalogue includes many rare and im- 


portant works op American History and Literature ; | 


books relating to the Antiquities and History of 
Mexico and Spanish America, and miscellaneous Eng- 


lish books; together with lists of periodicals pub- | 


lished in America and Europe, for which Stephens 
Bros. receive subscriptions. 

The reputation of the Messrs. Stevens’ “ American 
Library and Exchange Agency” is too well established 
to need any commendation at our hands. As a medium 
of purchase and exchange between English and 


constantly proving itself invaluable. The list of 
‘American and other periodicals in their subscription 
list, together with the price at which they are fur- 
nished, is not only interesting but valuable for ref- 
erence. 

The following item we cull for the benefit of sorte 
of our readers: “ Gentlemen may estimate the cost of 
new books and magazines, covering duty and all 


publishing price, and of second-hand books at 
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88314 cents in gold to the shilling on the catalogue 
price.” 

Messrs. William Wood & Co., 61 Walker street, 
New York, are the authorized agents for the Messrs, 
Stevens. 


Miscellany. 


PROTEST OF FIRST CHURCH IN SPRING. 
FIELD, MASS., 1735. 


The following is a copy of a document kindly 
placed at our disposal by Mr. Theodore Dwight, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The document was found among 
the papers of his ancestor, Timothy Dwight, Esq., 
one of the persons to whom it was addressed, and is 
facetiously endorsed on the back, “ Breck without 
Straw.’’—Ep1rTor. 

To the Honble John Stoddard, Ebenezer Pumroy and 
Timothy Dwight, Esqrs., his Majesties Justices of 
ye County of Hampshire: 

The Complaint of us the Subscribers some whereof 
are of the first Church and others of the first Precinct 
In Springfield In sd County humbly sheweth to yor 
Honrs. 

That There are now In this Town assembled a 
Number of Gentlemen some whereof we know and 
other some’ are unknown to us to Name Some of the 


Principle Heads of these we know, viz. Messrs the 


Revd Wm. Cooper, Wm. Welford, Wm. Cook [a line 
drawn through this name. Ed.] and Samll Mather, 
all of Boston in ye County of Suffolk [some words 
illegible] Now we say that the sd Number of Men 


| have set up and do assert the Power of an Ecclesiast- 
American book-men and public institutions, it is | 


icall Court pr Counsell In this Town and whereas 
Mr Robert Breck has had a call to ye Pastoral office 
of the Church Here, tho : as we apprehend not accord- 


| ing to Law: and we have exhibited Against the ed 


Breck Sundry articles of Charge for that In Genll he 
has broached and vented many articles of Faith 
wholely subversive of the most holy Faith of our 
[ ] Religion as well as been Guilty of several 


IC ] Now, the sd Number of Men having 
expenses, at 30 cents in gold to the shilling on the | 


asserted ye Power aforesd also assert their Power to 


| hear Judge and Act upon the sd articles altho we 


— 


= fee 
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say that they have no Juridicial Power Therein for 
these Reasons namely for that this Church never att 
all applied to those Churches from whom they Re- 
spectfully pretend to be Delegated neither secondly 
ean there be any pretence that those Churches were 
applied to to send In their Advice and Councill In 
those articles but In fact so it is that the sd Mr 
Breek has applyed personally to them att his own 
Election while this Church did not know that these 
Churches were applyed to, so that In Fact they are 
here as they say with a proper Juridicial Power In 
ye Premises and do pretend to assert maintain and 
Exercise the same, now we say that In as much as 
they were applied to in no other mar .r bu‘ as above 
being Chosen Judges by Mr. Breck uimself while we 
are Denyed the Liberty of chosing others to Joyn 
Them Therein is an Invasion of our Nationa] Rights 
as men: and is a Method of Judging wh: Neither the 
Platform of these Churches, nor the Law of this 
Province or Nation do In the least Countinance and 
therefore their Pretences to and exercise of ye same 
is against ye Law ye Peace of our Sovereign Lord the 
King his Crown and Dignity your Complainants 
therefore Pray for Justice. 
Springfield, Octor. 8th, 1735. 
John Worthinton, Ebenezer Warriner, Robert 
Harris, Obadiah Cooly, Benja. Wait, Daniel 
Cadwell, John Chapin, David Chapin, Henry 
Chapin, Samuel Bliss, Ebenezer Warner, Jed- 
didiah Bliss, Luke Bliss. 


Mr. W. M. Tiguan, of Philadelphia, has re- 
cently returned to the Secretary of the State of Penn- 
sylvania the original agreement, dated 4th of July, 
1760, between Lord Baltimore and Thomas and Rich- 
ard Penn, for the final settlement of the boundary 
between Pennsylvania and Maryland, which he found 
among the papers of the late Chief-Justice Tilghman, 
and which included those of his father, James Tilgh- 
man, Secretary of the Land Oflice and Attorney of 
the Proprietaries before the Revolution. Secretary 
Slifer replied to Mr. Tilghman as follows : 

State or PENNSYLVANIA, 


Orrice or SgcrETARY OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 
Harrissure, Pa., January 29, 1866. 


My Dear Sir: The Hon. Wm. M. Meredith, Attor- 
ney General, has delivered to me the original agree- 
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ment between the Penns and Lord Baltimore for set- 
ay the boundary between Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land. The importance of this document cannot "Be 
overrated, as it is the muniment of the title of the 
Commonwealth and her guarantees to all the lands 
lying on a large portion of our southern-border. In 
thanking you, asI do sincerely, for its return, I 
cannot omit to express the wish that all persons who 
are in possession of documents belonging to the Com- 
monwealth had the same instincts which led you to 
return this one among her archives. 

Very respectfully, 

Ww. M. Tinguan. ‘ 


Ext Suirer. 


Boston ImprovemENnts —Leading citizens ot the 
North End are taking measures to have the city widen 
Hanover street, at the foot of Charter street. 
buildings in this locality are historical. The old frame 
buildings at the foot of Salutation street belong to 
the Fuller heirs. One of them has a plastered front 
with the letter “B” and a crown, bearing date 1720. 
The old bakehouse adjoining, at the corner of Hano- 


Many 


ver avenue, formerly Broad alley, now occupied by 
Mr. Stone, is said to have been the first bakehouse 
built in the town of Boston, and the first bread used 
by the Old South Church Society, for communion 
service, was made at this old North End bakehouse. 
Governor Hutchinson and other prominent men also 
obtained their bread from this bakehouse. The estate 
adjoining has been occupied and owned by Mr. 
Tremere, grocer, for over half a century.— Boston 
Transcript, Feb. 12th. 


TaeaTMENT OF THE PRESS IN France.—Thorny are 
the paths trod by gentlemen of the press in France 
under Napoleon III. During the year which has just 
terminated, there have been twenty-one warnings, six- 
teen trials followed by condemnations, two seizures, 
four suppression’, and two “ interdictions of territory,” 
to say nothing of the capricious confiscation to which 
foreign journals are daily exposed. The judicial con- 
demnations of 1865 represent in fines 10,175f, (not 
including law costs), and in imprisonment 8 years 4 
months and 21 days. Editors have had to pay 6,126f. 
and to undergo eight months of prison ; printers, 1,250f. 
and 3 months and 15 days of prision; and writers, 
2,800f. and 7 years 5 months and 6 days of prison. 
The chief result of this severity has been to confer 
importance on individuals who would otherwise have 
been ‘insignificant, and to give a wide circulation to 
writings which otherwise would have been little read. - 
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Dears or tHe AnTiQuaRIAN Petaiz.—Dr. George 
Petrie, the eminent Celtic antiquarian and author, 
died at Dublin, on the 18th of February, of fever. 
The deceased was in his seventy-sixth year. Dr. Pe- 
trie held a high rank in the literary world. He was 
vice-president of the Royal Irish Academy, and ex- 
president of the Royal Hibernian Academy, and was 
known as a large contributor to the antiquarian litera- 
ture of England. He was also head of the historical 
department of the Ordnance Survey for many years, 
during which time he collected a great variety of im- 
portant and interesting materials relating to what may 
be called the middle ages of Ireland. These have been 
deposited in the library of the Royal Irish Academy 
for the use of members, and of students in this depart- 
ment of literature. He was also author of a very 


learned work, the “ Petrie Collection of Ancient Irish | 


Music.’ The Dublin Evening Mail of the 20th, in 


alluding to his lamented demise, says: ‘“ His collec- 


tion of antiquities—to whom he has bequeathed it | 


we know not—was the most curious and interesting 
of its kind in the world, containing, as it did, so 
many pieces of antiquity identified with owners recog- 
nized in history. Among these were the bell of St. 
Patrick, handed down with concurrent evidences of 
its authenticity to the present day; the crozier of 


Comae, son of Cullinan, the king and bishop of the 


ninth century, th: founder of the Acropolis on the 
Rock of Cashel ; the ‘ Staff of Maurus’—another Epis- 
copal baton of the ninth century; the Great Seal of 
Henry the Second; the seals and rings of princes, 
abbots, and feudal lords; brooches, bodkins, beads 
and amulets ; the bronze Celts and Punic-shaped 
swords of the Frivolg; the stone hatchets and flint 
arrow-heads of the Aborigines ;. and the inexplicable 
relics of Druidic or Dedanite superstition. This col- 
lection was the work of a lifetime.” 


Lone Possgsston.—At Chertsey, England, on the 
Surrey side of the Thames, is a very remarkable, and 
perhaps solitary example of an uninterrupted continu- 
ance of hereditary possession, in a small farm 
occupied by a person of the name of Wapshote; 
whose ancestors appear, from the most satisfactory 
documents, to have successively lived upon the spot, 
ever since the reign of Alfred, A. D. 890, when it was 
granted to Reginald de Wapshote, the progenitor of 
the present family. 
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Wasuineton’s Witi.—The original will of Gea. 
eral George Washington was recently delivered to the 
Clerk of the County Court at Fairfax by Colonel (, 
H. Lewis, Secretary of the Commonwealth of Vir. 
ginia. The writing is in the own hand of the illus. 
trious “ Father of his Country,” plain and legible, and 
signed at the bottom of each page, showing the pre. 
ciseness and promptitude of business which always 
distinguished him. This will was preserved from the 
destruction attendant upon the evacuation of the city 
by the former Secretary of State, Colonel Munford, 
who secured it in the iron safe of the capitol, thereby 
showing the veneration in which he held the name of 
that great man, the mention of which causes the 
heart of every true American to swell with gratitude 
and love, hailing him as the deliverer of the country 


New Vo tomes or Irvine.—Allusion is made in 
the life and Jetters of Washington Irving, to several 
legends of Spain upon which his pen was employed 


| when all other literary work was abandoned for the 


life of Washington. These legends he left in MSS. 
and partially in print ; they are full of dramatic, ad- 
venturous and historical interest, and we are gratified 
to learn that it is the intention of the lamented author's . 
literary executor to collect and publish them in a 
volume. In addition thereto, are several naval and 
literary biographies, a few critical and descriptive 
papers, and the early essays of Jonathan Oldstyle, 
together forming an interesting miscellany, highly 
characteristic, and, for the most part, new to the pres- 
ent generation of readers.. Mr. Putnam will issue 
three additional volumes of Irving in the course of 


the spring. 


The Nantucket Inquirer chronicles the death in 
that town, on the 8d of Feb, of Mrs. Luey Cooper, 
a colored woman, aged about 110 years. She was 
brought from Africa a slave, to South Carolina, 
where she toiled as a field hand until 1811, when she 
was brought to Newport, whence she fled to Nantucket 
on account of the cruelty of her mistress. 


Dr. Felix Robinson, the first white child born in 
Nashville, Tenn., died recently in that city, aged 
eighty-four years. 





